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FAR EAST 


Here’s the better way to China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria and 
the Philippines—three hops West—by the Empire Short Route! 


Across the Atlantic by the luxurious 
“ Empress,’ ‘ Duchess” or ‘ Mont” 
ships, by the Short Sea Route via the 
Smooth St. Lawrence Seaway. 






Across Canada from East to West by the 
fast Trans-Continental Trains of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SAMMEREERGERAGREQROGGRERED LBS Q EAR QUEER SS CORRE SERBDERED 
ANOTHER SPEED RECORD! 
The EMPRESS OF JAPAN 
(26,000 tons oil-burner) — has 
again broken all Trans-Pacific 
speed records by crossing from 
Yokohama to Victoria B.C. in 
7 days 20 hours 16 minutes, thus 
lowering the record (which she Next time you’re going East—go West via Canadian Pacific, the 


previously held) by 7 _ hours quicker, better and more interesting route. Write for Trans- 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62/65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1, 103 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3. Offices and agencies throughout the world 
—including 55 in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
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Across the Pacific by the great ‘* White 
Empresses,” the largest, fastest and finest 
ships on the Pacific Ocean. 


FUUTVET LATE 


SUUSTIUN Vee TTT 
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PETER 
ROBINSON 


MEN’S SECTION 


(Eastern Building) 





POPLIN 
TENNIS SHIRTS 
These Shirts are tailored from reliable 


materials, wear exceptionally well, and 
retain their lustre. 


Cut specially to Peter Robinson’s 
requirements. 


9/6 


Other qualities, 6/11, 11/6, 15/6. 





Catalogue of Men’s Clothes 
sent on request. 


PEFER ROBINSON, LTD., OXFORD ST., W.1. 


TELEPHONE No. -- MUSEUM 7700. 
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VINCIT OMNIA VERITAS, 


A medical man was ordered abroad, and compelled to hay 


on the premises. A man who kept a little newspaper shop sel 
purchased a couple of silver mugs for £10 15s. This was eleven vou 


| ago, in my infancy as an auctioneer. Some one said: ‘Take them 


to Mr. Hureomb, aud he will re-sell them and obtain over £199” 
He had faith, and did as advised, and within a week had over £1) 
profit by selling under my hammer. Five years later a Scottish laird 
inherited two castles in the Highlands. At his request I trayelleg 
all night, and valued the silver and jewels at £22,000 for the pur 
of sale. The laird looked very woebegone, because they had eo 
valued for Estate Duty at £35,000. Wicked! 1 said; £20,000 ae 
ample. I tried to secure the business, but in vain, and the friead 
who advised him to’ come te me felt awkward, so through an 
incompetent valuation in Scotland I temporarily lost the busines 
Another auctioneer was chosen—result: nearly all unsold, buying-in 
charges to pay; and then the property came to me, and I scored g 
success. Now a story of a 
couple of Monteiths or punch 
bowls. About the same time 
{ went down to Cornwall, and 
imparted the very best advice 
on a fine lot of silver, but 
another firm secured the 
business. The most, impor. 
tant lot was a Monteith 
on which the dealers had 
the usual knock-out after the sale. The dealer who was the holder 
of the lot saw it sold under my hammer 10 days later for a good 
profit—so to say, the Cornishman went farther and fared worse, 4 
few months ago my representatives brought away a Monteith and 
other silver from Devon. Alas! Someone told the vendor that some 
firm could do better. I pleaded with the lady, but to no purpose, and 
she took the goods away. But it was another case of going farther 
and faring worse. I have now written to the owner, and hope to be 
the victor yet if she cares to let me have them. There will be no 
buying-in charges—for I should find buyers. 

If I had conducted that sale (see first pait) those two mugs would 
not have sold for £10 15s., nor would I have sold this oak table 
at a salo in Yorkshire for £20. I had fairly recently an auction sale 
on the premises just outside Windsor and actually sold it in the sale 
of contents for £1,280, or £1,260 more. What consolation to the 
vendor. This is not pretence but the truth. Some time ago I con- 
ducted two sales only a mile away, £18,000 was the result. Employ an 
auctioneer whom the Editor of Truth calls a Knocker-out of tho 
Knock-out. If contemplating a sale—ask me or representatives to call. 

Lest. you forget, buy the Daily Tclegraph or Morning Pest any 
Saturday, 7he Times any Tuesday, and read more about. my activities, 


HURCOMBS, Grafton Galleries, London, W. 1 


(Top of Dover Street). Gerrard 5971-4, 

















DO YOU KNOW. 


that every estate of a value exceeding £100 
is liable to Estate Duty? 


To the “Man in the Street” the words 
‘‘Death Duties” convey a hazy notion of 
some burden imposed upon the wealthier 
members of society. This, however, is not 
the case, and it frequently happens that the 
slice taken from the estate of a man of 
moderate means represents a relatively greater — 
hardship on his heirs than the heavier deduc- , 
tions from the larger estates. 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


has issued a booklet dealing with this im- 
portant duty, and a copy should be in every 
person’s possession. 


Write to-day for a copy of Booklet ““A.C.6”" to: 


he STANDARD LIF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 

46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. £.¢4 
15aPALL MALL sw, 

HEADOFINE - 3 GEORGE STREET & 
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£700 needed for a 


Minister’s House. 


£1,000 is needed for 
a new house for the 
Missioner at Tabora, 
the Capital of Un- 
yamwezi, Tangan- 
yika Territory, where 
the building of a 
new Church is also 
required. 
The self-denying labours 
of the Moravian Mission- 
aries carries the Gospel 
to earth’s darkest places 
and among the most 
degraded races Please 
send help to 


The London Association 
in Aid of 


e e * 
Moravian Missions 
(President: Sir CHARLES Owens, C.B.) 

All contributions crossed “Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd.” 

should be addressed to Charles Hobday, Esq., Chairman 

and Honorary Secretary, 

7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 

** ANNUAL MEETING — SION COLLEGE, Victoria 
Embankment, near Blackfriars Bridge—May 5, at 
3 p.m. Please book this date. 































At last . . . the dental 
plate need not interfere with 
the enjoyment of a good pipe. The 
mouthpiece of the Kennett Briar is specially 
designed for those smokers with dentures. 

The bowl of the Kennett Briar is fluted and 
drilled . . . always cool, light and easy drawing. 


Every “ Kennett” is guaranteed. Stocked in 

REGD. London by the Army & Navy Stores, Harrods, etc., 
131096. or direct from 

J. A. KENNETT LTD. (Dept. S), 

9-11 Tottenham St., London, W. 1. 

PRICE KEN he E I I 

ie * BRIAR « 

Send P.C, for ; 


descriptive 
booklet, 


‘Coot aba Cucumber’ 














SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
_ PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I | 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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[Moravian Missions || The Tin which takes 
ferent “bit factory-freshness 


to all the World... 





BARNEYS 
(medium) 
PARSONS 
PLEASURE 
(mild) 
PUNCHBOWLE 
(full) 


DUPER UREA T UCU UTD DOOD Eade d eee 








\ 
» 


PATS 


HISS-SS!.. 


When you pull that rubber tab, air rushes, HISSES 
in! And until you do this, the virtual vacuum 
within and atmospheric pressure from without, 


keep the Tin sealed and locked INDEFINITELY. 


‘Ny 
2 a 
FOUEDADARDCOECUDAUD OUT ASEOPEPTEEED COUPE CCUEOUDG GREG POGGEDSECTE DESO REDEOEDOUED ERPS DOPE P ODED DISET ES Ee 


Not all “ air-tight ” Tobacco Tins are vacuumised. They 
may not let air in, but more often than not sufficient air 
is left inside the Tin to permit deterioration of the 
Tobacco. 


The Barneys “ EverFresu” Tin preserves the Tobacco 
in a virtual vacuum. No other method of packing 
Tobacco can maintain the same degree of goodness 
and freshness. It keeps Barneys in factory-fresh con- 
dition, protecting, isolating it from the harmful effects 
of climatic change, and the difficulties of transport and 
stock-keeping. 


The heat of an Indian summer, the cold of 
a Labrador winter—neither can affect, in 
the smallest degree, Barneys initial goodness. 
Through the genius of this “‘ EVERFRESH ” 
wonder packing, Barneys Smokers every- 
where get their Tobacco as sweet and fresh 
and fragrant as on the day it was blended. 


“EverFRESH” patented protection is exclusive amongst 

Tobaccos to those made by John Sinclair Ltd.: Barneys 

(medium); Parsons Pleasure (mild); Punchbowle (full strength). 
Home Price: 2ozs. 2/3 





Le 


(172) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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PRINCE CONSORT 


yY 
Frank B. Chancellor 
21s. Illustrated. 


“When you consider that Albert was only 
21 when he came to this country and lived 
only 21 years in our midst, his achievement 
was remarkable. Mr. Chancellor, while full 
of admiration, sees that his unpopularity in 
certain circles was due partly to himself, 
not least to the shy man’s defensive barrier 
of reserve. Like a cuttlefish, he says admir- 
ably, he ‘ emitted a sort of smoke-screen of 
rectitude,’ which the legend of ‘Albert the 
Good.’ perpetrated. How apt, too, is his 
estimate of him in the remark that he would 
have welcomed some of the educative talks 
of the B.B.C.’,—From The Sunday Times. 


YOUR LIBRARY HAS IT. 


PHILIP ALLAN & CO., LTD., 
69 Gt. Russell Street, LONDON. 











A NEW BOOK TO READ 
‘of first-class importance’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Foreign Policy 
of Castlereagh 


1812-1815 
by C. K. WEBSTER, Litt. D, 


Professor of International Politics, University of 
Wales 

“Of first-class importance as an 
historical work for he is the chief 
authority on this subject. But it will 
also delight the general reader by the 
delightful and intimate picture that it 
gives of the men and the problems 
of the time.” —¥. L. Hammond in the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“ A work which does at last something 
like full justice to the memory and 
achievements of a great British states- 

”? ‘TIMES. 


man. 
25s. net. G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 




















SLOW TO BURN quick to please 


You will be surprised at the time it takes to smoke a 
pipe of Classic through. You will enjoy Classic’s well- 
balanced blend, its rich, characterful flavour down to 
the last puff. You will like Classic’s curly cut for pro- 
longing this pleasure the way it does. . . and for keeping 
your pipe sweet and clean and cool all the way through. 


Are 


(eDZ. 10d.: 2-OZ. TINS 1/8: 1-LB. JARS 13/4 (No extra charge for the Jar) 





SEND A POSTCARD FOR A FREE SAMPLE TO THE MANUFACTURERS: 
COHEN, WEENEN & CO. LTD, (Dept.13 ) 52, COMMERCIAL RD.. LONDON, E.1 











































ARANDORA STAR 


SUN CRUISES 


OME cruising on the 

**Arandora Star” to 
strange lands of enchant- 
ment, to eternal sunshine, 
to Romance, Health and 
Happiness ! 


SPECIAL WHITSUN 
CRUISE 
May 23rd—16 days 
To Lisbon, Tangier, Casa- 
blanca, Las Palmas, Tener- 
iffe, Madeira, Arosa Bay 
(for Santiago). 
rom 25 gns. 


TO THE NORWEGIAN 
FJORDS 
June 13th—13 days 
Ulvik, Eidfjord, Trondhjem, 
Aandalsnaes, Molde, Oijie, 
Hellesylt, Merok, Olden, 
Loen, Balholm, Gudvangen, 
Bergen. From 20 gns. 


For full particulars apply: 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Gerrard 5671) 


Liverpool: 10, Water Street, and Principal Tourist 
Agencies 
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News of the Week 


The Return of the Prince of Wales 
HE Prince of Wales and Prince George are very wel- 
come home after their long tour in the West Indies 
and South America. With the additional method of trans- 
port by air the Prince must by now have surpassed as a 
traveller his august Father, whom Lord Curzon once 
addressed as the most travelled monarch since the 
Emperor Hadrian. The value of these journeys is 
immense. We like to think of the encouragement of 
British residents in remote places like La Paz when 
they exchanged greetings with the Prince: and the 
Visits to the Crown Colonies were not wasted. The 
Nominal purpose of the tour, the opening of the 
British Exhibition at Buenos Aires, was a success 
that has led to more success. It charmed South Americans 
and also spurred British manufacturers to seek foreign 
markets with more zeal and imagination. Already wé 
hear of new designs in motor cars suitable for foreign 
markets, It is too late to be confident that British types 


are best and foreigners can take them or leave them. 
It puts a strain on Monarchy when the Heir to the Throne 
is called by way of a compliment “ our best bagman ” or 
“best advertiser.” Can it be done without loss of dignity 
and vulgarization? But we have no right to complain 


_When the Prince follows the tradition of his family in 


shirking no trouble, however exhausting, to serve his 
country in any way suggested to him. 
* * * * 


Parliament and the Budget 

On Monday the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced 
his Budget into the House of Commons. He was greeted 
with warm sympathy for his plucky determination to do 
his exacting work in spite of his illness. By a concession 
of Mr. Speaker the first section of the speech, devoted as 
usual to the nation’s accounts of the past year, was circu- 
lated as a White Paper instead of spoken. This statement 
showed that instead of reducing debt to the extent hoped 
a year ago, the reduction had only been £43} millions. 
But we are thankful for that. The Inland Revenue was 
£5? millions below the estimate on account of the fall in 
stamp duties. The surtax yielded more than the estimate, 
but the Income Tax was down by £3} millions. This 
Mr. Snowden probably read as a sign that the tax has 
reached its zenith of productivity and as a warning that 
it could not be increased. The revenue from Customs and 
Excise was £7 millions below the estimate. The statement 
of expenditure showed that Supplementary Estimates 
had sent the costs of Supply Services up above the esti- 
mates by £104 millions, due to a “ transitional benefit.” 
No mention is made on the borrowings for other unem- 
ployment benefit, though nobody looks on these vast sums 
as anything but a bad debt. 


a + *€ * 


We have written in a leading article of Mr. Snowden’s 
proposals for the coming year. Here we shall only 
record the details of his scheme, which shows great 
ingenuity in helping us to scramble over the difficulties 
of the moment, but gives no indication of any improve- 
ment in our economic position. No policy of retrench- 
ment is foreshadowed: no reduction in the burden of 
taxation. Mr. Snowden proclaimed before his illness 
sound views on economy, but evidently he has been 
unable to fight from his sick bed against his reckless 
party. Though he has secured that £9 millions, a 
‘** windfall ” from the German Mobilization Loan since 
The Hague Conferences, should be applied to the reduction 
of debt outside the Budget, he has had to resort to 
“‘ dodges ” and unsound finance such as he, better than 
anyone else, would have scarified in any other holder 
of his office. He estimated a fall of £8 millions in the 
Income Tax. With similar optimism, for which we 
wish there were more justification, he estimated a fall 
of £7 million only in Customs and Excise. He will 
take the last £4 millions available under the Rating 
Relief Suspense Account, and looks for £12 millions from 
the Post Office, a heavy burden on us all, but widely 
distributed. From these and other sources he expects 
a total revenue of £766 millions, 
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On the side of Expenditure the fixed Debt Charge is 
£355 millions, and Mr. Snowden expects a total expendi- 
ture of over £803 millions, more than £37 millions above 
the estimated income. The most swollen figure is 
£30 millions for transitional benefit. The House had 
already passed the estimates of Supply Services at 
£439 millions. Mr. Snowden’s problem, therefore, was 
to find from new sources £37 millions, and he solved it 
by means that only involve extra direct taxation of 
£7 millions, to be raised by an addition of 2d. to the tax 
on a gallon of petrol. Superficially, then, we seem to be 
lucky. The next £10 millions he proposed to raise by the 
improvident method of making the Income Tax payer 
pay in January three-quarters of his tax instead of half, 
so that by the end of the financial year the Treasury will 
rccezive in twelve months payments for fifteen months. 
But the biggest sum of all, £20 millions, still remained to 
be found; and Mr. Snowden goes to New York for it. 
He lifts it bodily from the dollar credit of £33 millions 
lying there on the Exchange Account. Whether it be 
wise or not to deplete this credit by more than half, it is, 
as Mr. Snowden admitted, quite wrong to take it and 
¢pend it in current expenditure as though it were income. 


* * * * 


The rest of the speech was taken up with matters that 
we have discussed elsewhere ;_ the proposed Land Values 
Taxation, which is not of immediate financial importance, 
and the haling of tax-collectors within the control of 
Somerset House, which is not finance at all. Mr. 
Chamberlain opened the attack on Tuesday with the 
criticisms that were to be expected, including a condemna- 
tion of the absence of any provision for Supplementary 
Estimates. He declared that it would be the last Free 
Trade Budget. Sir Donald Maclean blessed the proposals 
mildly in behalf of the Liberal Party. The speeches from 
Labour members were not very generally enthusiastic in 
support, though Col. Josiah Wedgwood expressed _ his 
delight at Mr. Snowden mounting the hobby-horse, 
Taxation of Land Values, which he himself used to ride so 
gaily. On the same day Mr. Baldwin was speaking at 
Liverpool and pointing to the absence of any prospect to 
be found in the Budget of advancing either economy or 
employment. On Wednesday Mr. Churchill delighted 
the House by posing as the old master faithfully copied 
by an apt pupil. Sir Herbert Samuel gave warmer 
support from the Liberals than the Government had 
on the day before. 

* * * * 

Of other Parliamentary business, the Upper House has 
dealt drastically with the Agricultural Land Bill. The 
clauses dealing with large-scale farming experiments and 
demonstration farms were defeated last week. The 
County Councils already have large powers in this sphere, 
and some of them use them admirably. Then the Clause 
giving to the Minister of Agriculture very wide powers of 
action and still more of spending in regard to small- 
holdings was rejected. The House of Commons pro- 
ceeded with the Franchise Bill. After the ridicule that 
was poured last week upon the Clause intended to restrict 
the use of motor cars on polling days the House agreed 
good-temperedly to the Clause which will attempt to 
reduce election expenses. On Friday, April 24th, a second 
reading was given to a Bill regulating the administration 
of Sharing-out Clubs, in which the subscriptions of wage- 
earners are too often lost. On Wednesday the Lords 
discussed the behaviour of certain newspapers that 
had yielded to sordid sensationalism at the time of the 
trial of the murderer, Rouse. The Lord Chancellor 
deprecated fresh legislation which might hamper valuable 
publicity. 


$$ 


India 
Elsewhere in these pages we give our wele 


: : ome 
Lord Irwin on his return home. Outwardly, at hi 
rate, India has passed an uneventful week. Mr. Gandhi’ 


pronouncements on the subject of missionaries, made 
public last week in Young India, are chiefly important 
as emphasizing the fact that his attitude has been mis. 
represented. His attempts to explain exactly what 
that attitude is consist of some not unreasonable general. 
izations about missionary methods, divorced—perhays 
intentionally—from any true comprehension of the 
historical relations between Christianity and India 
In his references to the boycott of foreign cloth, which, 
according to him, has not been directed against English 
cloth any more than against that of other nations, hic 
economics are acted off the stage by Imperial Exploits. 
tion as the Wicked Uncle, and by the spinning whee 
as the Fairy Godmother. Probably the most significant 
event of the week was the revelation, in a speech by 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, the Governor of the 
Punjab, that the conviction is growing in high places 
that the Government cannot be expected indefinitely 
to observe the spirit of the Delhi Pact while Congress 
takes every opportunity of flouting both the letter and 
the spirit too. Lord Peel initiated a debate in the Upper 
House on Wednesday. Lord Snell, answering for the 
Government, was reassuring but not illuminating, 


ok * * * 
Australia 


A fortnight ago the Australian Senate rejected Mr, 
Theodore’s Bill for the creation of fiduciary notes. A 
dissolution of the House of Representatives would have 
been the natural result, but Mr. Scullin wants to cling on 
until the Senate can be simultaneously dissolved. The 
Constitution will not admit of this unless the Senate 
again, after three months, rejects the other House's 
Bill. It is doubtful whether the Government can exist 
through three months. Mr. Lang’s antics, and the 
unfortunate dependence of Mr. Scullin on those who 
support Mr. Lang, have amalgamated a stronger opposi- 
tion than ever. Mr. Lathan, the former leader, has given 
place to Mr. Lyons, formerly Mr. Scullin’s Acting Trea- 
surer. A Tasmanian Roman Catholic, he showed great 
courage and high principles in opposing dishonest or 
unwise finance last year. The financial difficulties grow, 
for last week the New South Wales Savings Bank closed 
its doors after a run, and on Tuesday Mr. Scullin had to 
announce that the Commonwealth would have to meet 
the interest due on New South Wales loans in London and 
New York, as Mr. Lang had informed him that the State 
defaulted again. New Zealand, suffering like Australia 
from the fall of wool and other prices, and damaged by the 
earthquake, is making gallant efforts to economize in time, 


3 * * * * 
Rumania 


M. Titulescu’s resignation was the immediate and 
inevitable sequel to his failure to form a Cabinet acceptable 
to the Nationalist-Peasant party, which has a big majority 
in both houses of Parliament. King Carol can hardly 
have been unaware of this when he insisted on the inclu- 
sion of the unpopular M. Argetoianu. Professor Iorga, 
his new Premier and his old tutor, a historian with a 
honorary degree from Oxford, and his picked administra- 
tion of non-party experts, have a hard task before them. 
Besides the troubles of a corn-exporting country the new 
Government faces evils of administrative corruption on 4 
scale hardly paralleled on this side of the Atlantic. The 
examples of its predecessors’ failures may prove to be 
the saving clause in the lease of life granted to it by the 
country. The King is hardly likely to risk forcing the 
transition from a virtual to a titular dictatorship. The 
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joimes of the last two generations have made it abun- 
por clear that a spade by any other name will dig as 


well * * * * 


Madeira 

The overture of ultimatums which we anticipated last 
week before serious hostilities in Madeira appears to have 
reached a crescendo of real finality. The safety curtain 
at any rate has risen. On Monday the punitive armada of 
six. warships and two transports, with the Minister of 
Yarine in command, landed troops at Machico, north 
est of Funchal: the invaders destroyed a wireless 
sation and re-embarked with seventeen prisoners. There 
were no casualties. On Tuesday the Government forces 
issued to the garrison of from two to three thousand 
«eonstitutionalist rebels *” what purports to be the last 
of a long and honourable line of ultimatums. The latest 
reports indicate that shots have been exchanged between 
the batteries on shore and the blockading ships, and 
bombs dropped on the island by seaplanes ; but it is not 
clear whether this was before or after the delivery of the 
ultimatum. We fear that further developments may run 
counter to the traditions of comic opera, hitherto so 
faithfully upheld. The mediation of the Bishop of 
Funchal has been refused. 


* * * * 


The Electrification of the Railways 

The report of Lord Weir’s Committee, of which we 
wrote in anticipation last week, is so definite that little 
excuse is left for inaction. Without taking account of 
any increase in traflic, or of any return from the roads to 
the railways, the report predicts a return on capital of 
seven per cent. for the main lines and thirteen for the 
suburban. In addition there will be employment for 
60,000 men for a number of years, an immediate psycho- 
logical stimulus to industry, and an equal stimulus to the 
general progress of electrification in industry. The main 
difficulty that is expected is in the raising of capital by 
the railways, but the Government, which already has a 
large measure of control over the railways, might help in 
this respect, if it is convinced that the scheme is sound. 
Great Britain led the transition into the direct coal- 
burning period, and this report presents to her the 
opportunity to lead the transition out of it. It is the kind 
of chance which does not recur. 

* * * * 
The “ Daily Telegraph ”’ 

When in December the price of the Daily Telegraph 
was reduced to one penny some fears were momentarily 
entertained by those who have always admired its tradi- 
tion of good reporting and fair comment that there would 
be concessions to sensationalism. They have not been 
justified, and we are delighted to hear that this example 
of public spirit has been rewarded with a considerable 
increase in circulation, with no deviation from the honour- 
able traditions of the Lawson family. Both during 
the War and since, the T'elegraph has used its great influence 
consistently for the furtherance of a high ideal of journal- 
ism, and its suecess during the last few months encourages 
the hope that the day for more of this idealism is at hand. 
It is some compensation for the lost independence of one 
of our oldest provincial newspapers, The Leicester Mail, 
which has been bought by Northcliffe Newspapers Ltd. 

* * * * 


Defoe 

The memory of Daniel Defoe, who died two hundred 
years ago, has been worthily honoured in many places 
during the past week. In the critical tributes paid to 
him there is noticeable a form of reaction not uncommon 


in literary history—a tendency to seek his essential 
qualities as a writer outside the work best known to 
posterity. Robinson Crusoe, as a passport to immor- 
tality, needs no more visas, it is true. But it should 
not be neglected as a repository of the secrets of Defoe’s 
craft. His powers of anticipation—of making available 
details just beyond the reach of, but immediately satis- 
fying to, his readers’ imaginations: his minute practi- 
cality in the creation of illusion: not least, perhaps, 
the ease with which he blended the sensational and the 
improving—all these are to be found in Robinson Crusoe, 
and they were essential ingredients in the success of 
his more ephemeral productions. It was perhaps 
advisedly that the Times excluded from an article which 
hailed Defoe as the “ Father of English Journalism ” 
all analysis of this excellent book, which earned for its 
author undying fame and the title of “the greatest 
liar who ever lived.” 
* * * * 

Professor Herford 

Professor Herford, who died at Oxford last week at 
the age of seventy-eight, held the chair of English 
Literature at Manchester for twenty years (1901-1921). 
He was notable among his colleagues less for scholarship 
in the narrow sense than for his interpretation of the 
ideas of great writers, whether English or foreign. He 
firmly believed in the power of literature to unite men 
of all nations and bring peace. It was an idealistic 
faith, perhaps, but its influence was considerable and 
beneficial. Professor Herford strove with special zeal 
after the War to bring English readers into touch 
again with German writers, and to promote the recon- 
ciliation that has now happily gone far. He himself 
was a devoted student of Goethe and helped to found 
the English Goethe Society. 

* * * * 
Sir Edward Clarke 

It was characteristic of Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., 
who died on Sunday last at the age of ninety, to have 
written his own obituary notice for the Times—and to 
have made a very good job of it. The son of a modest City 
tradesman, Clarke made his way to the Bar in 1864 
by hard work and self-denial, and, once there, he became 
the most successful advocate of his time. He made a 
dashing entry into politics in 1880 by winning the old 
Liberal seat at ‘Southwark in a by-election, and the 
victory was said, perhaps wrongly, to have persuaded 
Lord Beaconsfield that he might safely go to the country. 
Clarke sat as a Conservative for Plymouth for the next 
twenty years. He was Solicitor-General in Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government from 1886 to 1892, but declined the 
office in 1895 rather than give up private practice. He 
showed his independence in 1900 by opposing the South 
African War policy and resigning his seat. Again in 
1906, when he was elected for the City of London, he 
made it clear that he was opposed to the taxation of 
imported food. Clarke said very truly in the Times 
obituary that he “owed none of his success to any 
advantages of personal appearance.” But this sturdy 
figure commanded not merely respect but affection for 
his sterling qualities. He typified those Victorian virtues 
that, with his evangelical devotion, are not too common 
nowadays. 

* * i * 

Bank Rate 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930: War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102}}x.d. ; on Wednesday week, 104}}; a year ago, 101}x.d. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 94}; on 
Wednesday week, 93}; a year ago, 89}. Conversion Loan 
(3 per cent.) was on Wednesday 81$; on Wednesday 
week, 80);; a year ago, 76§- 
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The Budget 


E have so much admiration for the courageous 
spirit shown by our convalescent Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and so much sympathy with anyone 
who holds that office, in which he has to perform tasks 
almost as invidious to-day as those of the public 
executioner, that we could find no pleasure in criticizing 
his new Budget. We have further a sense of relief for 
which we are grateful to him in spite of a consciousness 
that we owe the relief to Mr. Snowden’s ingenuity rather 
than to sound finance. But those who got up on Monday 
expecting to go to bed with their incomes further mulcted 
and their tobacco costing more would be ungenerous 
if they refuse to say “thank you.” Mr. Snowden 
further can justifiably appeal to the Gladstonian principle 
that in bad times the stimulation of trade is an even 
more urgent duty than the reduction of debt. He does 
not stimulate trade or industry by this Budget, but he 
can claim to have added nothing to their burdens. His 
one piece of extra taxation which falls on them, twopence 
extra on a gallon of petrol, comes at a time when the 
falling price will make it much easier to bear. 

We record details of the accounts under ‘‘ News of the 
Weck.” Here the first criticism which we must make 
is that Mr. Snowden seems to have yielded to his hale 
and reckless colleagues who will not allow the retrench- 
ment which he would rightly pursue. The Budget 
speech had, with unsupported optimism, some vague 
references to the work of other people, viz., the Economy 
Committee now sitting, in possibly reducing future 
expenditure, but not one word of the Government itself 
trying to be less spendthrift or less tyrannical tax- 
gatherers. Secondly, Mr. Snowden has shown himself 
an alarmingly apt pupil of Mr. Churchill in his more 
doubtful methods, and also influenced by the expectation 
that he will not be responsible for the next Budget. 
The country is ill served by this tactical playing with 
its finances, whichever Party is in power. A large sum 
is brought in, to eke out revenue and to be spent as 
though it were income, from our dollar credit in New 
York which has been kept there to steady the exchange 
through our heavy debt operations. The Treasury 
may well consider it unnecessarily large and probably 
less helpful since the establishment of the Bank of 
International Settlements, but to withdraw £20 millions 
out of £33 millions at one stroke seems to us almost 
certain to have a bad effect on our credit abroad. The 
next “dodge” is directly copied from Mr. Churchill’s 
example. The Income Tax payer is to produce, if he 
can, three-quarters instead of one-half of the tax at 
the New Year; thus the Treasury will swallow in one 
financial year the money due over five quarterly periods. 

There is little else that calls for criticism on purely 
financial principles, but Mr. Snowden’s schemes into 
which political principles creep demand some comment. 
There is no question at all of finance, only of administra- 
tion, in his announcement that the tax collectors will 
in future be Civil Servants appointed by Somerset House. 
This has been expected and has aroused wide alarm 
and protest. It is characteristic of keen and efficient 
bureaucrats who desire centralized power. It is directly 
contrary to the truly democratic spirit in which we 
have hitherto taxed ourselves. The protests made 
by innumerable Local Commissioners of Income Tax 
have been based on general grounds, and on the particular 
ground that the collectors in many districts are also the 
Assessors. The Assessors, therefore, will be dragged 
by force under the control of Somerset House. It has 
also been implied with some reason that the Treasury can 


very meanly “ put the screw” on these ill-paid office 
of the Local Commissioners by giving them poe 
pay if they will become Civil Servants, and not otherwise 
Now the Local Commissioners, who give their Unpaid 
services to the Treasury and the community, are ll 
old as the present Income Tax, and did not come into 
being fortuitously: nor did their officers. We ma 
be ground down by taxes which an elected Parliames 
decrees, but through these even closer local representa. 
tives of ourselves we assess ourselves for payment, 
privilege which, so far as we know, His Majesty’s subjects 
alone of all peoples enjoy. It came to us with the tne 
democratic spirit : it is to be taken from us in the tne 
bureaucratic spirit. 

Then we regret Mr. Snowden’s threat of a new Land 
Tax. It may come to nothing. A prolonged ang 
expensive valuation will put time against it as well as 
common sense. Its purpose may be defeated by the 
results of the valuation. It is even possible that jt 
was not meant more seriously than the cheap words 
with which Mr. Snowden ended his speech, about g 
“private land monopoly,” which he knows does not 
exist. There are hundreds of thousands of different 
ownerships of land here. We should like to see the 
number yet greater, and a wise Government would 
encourage the spread of ownership instead of picking 
out without any plea of justice this one form of property 
and penalizing it. How can ownership spread under 
these menaces? Urban land may be able to support 
further burdens with difficulty, but agricultural land 
cannot. If the valuation is to be at “ prairie” value, 
it should show a minus quantity, for taxation has already 
made mere land-owning an expensive burden. But, if 
any substantial value is attached, the proposal will 
work out thus: £100 worth of land will pay 100d, 
annually. Now the return on £100 worth of land is in 
many instances nothing or less than nothing. Suppose 
the owner to be so fortunate as to get 2 per cent. on 
his capital in land; then on this £100 parcel he will 
pay, in addition to all present rates and taxes, an extra 
8s. 4d. on his £2. What occupying owner of agricul 
tural land could face a further annual burden of 4s, 2d. 
in the £? Nothing could more drastically drive yet 
more land out of cultivation. Even rich land would 
go where the poorer land has gone. We hope that the 
Parliamentary Correspondent of the Times has reason for 
writing in Wednesday’s issue that purely agricultural 
land will be exempt. Nothing yet said by Mr. Snowden 
supports this belief. Perhaps he is withholding a con 
cession until a more convenient moment. To classify 
land in water-tight compartments is not impossible in 
modern Government Departments fortified by legislation 
against appeals, but must lead to disputes and a sense of 
injustice. Those who forget the waste of time, energy 
and temper entailed by Mr. Lloyd George’s futile attempts 
at Land Valuation, will have a dreary lesson to learn from 
a new effort. 

However, let us end less gloomily. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer declared that he would have nothing 
to do with a tariff. Though he put his reasons in the 
most provoking way, with the least possible sympathy 
with those who differ honestly from him, we are glad 
that it is possible to put off the evil day when, as we 
wrote last week, we fear that the financial recklessness 
of the Labour Party may make a tariff for revenue 
inevitable. For the moment the power to scramble ovet 
a deficit of £37 millions even by dodges is something t0 
be thankful for, 
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The Colour Bar 


XN a recent issue of the Spectator the formation of 
[ the Joint Council to promote understanding between 
white and coloured people in Great Britain, and to 
encourage wider appreciations in Great Britain of the 
contribution of coloured people to human welfare, was 
anounced. In expressing our sympathy with the aims 
of the new organization, of which Sir Francis Young- 
jusband is the Chairman, we stated that we hoped to 
ublish in our columns a series of articles on the 
uestion of “ colour bar.” 

There will be no “ sloppy sentimentality ” about the 
discussion upon which we are about to embark; we 
shall not ignore prejudice, however ill-founded. Our 
object is to create an intelligent understanding of the 
problem and of the prejudice, which undoubtedly exists 
in the English-speaking world. We have asked a group 
of distinguished contributors to write on specific aspects 
of the colour bar. How did it arise? Why does it 
exist in some European and non-European countries 
and not in others ? What are its historic and psycho- 
logical bases ?_ Tow far are economic reasons responsible 
for it? Why is there more colour prejudice amongst 
“upper” classes than in the “ lower ”? Ts there 
biological justification for it? What are its political 
and administrative implications ? Is physical repulsion 
an unalterable phenomenon, or can it be overcome by 
enlightened teaching? And finally, what is the British 
Commonwealth going to do about it? Are we going 
to hide our heads in the sand and refuse to admit that 
there is a problem ? 

We recognize that in dealing with the colour bar we 
are treading upon dangerous ground, and that we are 
impinging upon some of the white nations’ most cherished 
prejudices. But we are not acting impulsively. In 
our view there is to-day no problem of greater concern 
to the British Commonwealth, with 400 million coloured 
people within its borders—over a fifth of the human 
race. If we are to emerge successfully from the difficult 
stage in our Empire’s progress which lies ahead, in 
which the coloured peoples must gradually be taken 
into partnership, we must make a serious attempt to 
understand the colour bar and see whether there is 


Welcome Home 


T is with great pleasure that we welcome Lord Irwin 
on his return home. The Ex-Viceroy has just 
those qualities which we hope the leaders of our nation 
will always possess. His Viceroyalty has been the most 
successful of the present century and, considering the 
difficulties, has probably been as successful as any since 
the Indian Mutiny. Lord Irwin arrived in India at a 
very critical stage in the history of the British Empire 
in Asia, and perhaps his greatest service was an carly 
recognition of the fact that the old order was passing 
away and that an entirely new direction of British policy 
in its dealings with “ subject ” peoples was required. 
There were, of course, mistakes during his Viceroyalty. 
We could have wished, as we wrote at the time, that 
when the Simon Commission was appointed Lord Irwin 
could have brought about Indian participation in a 
Round Table Conference then, for obviously the Statutory 
Commission, to report to the British Parliament, could 
not include Indians. Lord Irwin had arrived in post- 
War India to find local patriotism and nationalism 
developing as rapidly as in the West. He knew that it 


any way of avoiding the pitfalls, into which we may 
otherwise tumble. Modern inventions, the motor, the 
aeroplane, wireless, the radio, the cinema, have produced 
a shrinkage in the world. Even with existing equipment 
it is possible to breakfast in London or Paris and dine 
in Africa—aeroplanes flying 200 miles an hour no longer 
belong to the realm of fantasy. Science has brought 
Africa to our doorstep, and if the black Colossus is 
stretching his limbs and asking questions, who is 
responsible ? As we have written elsewhere in this 
issue, much that has happened in India is due to world 
causes. But it is not only in India that coloured peoples 
are refusing to accept the status quo, and, however 
ill-advised they may or may not be from the white 
man’s standpoint, they are refusing to acquiesce in 
white tutelage in perpetuity. 

It is essential that we should make it clear that the 
British Empire is built on foundations which will endure 
because they are based on justice and reason. The 
only policy for a world Commonwealth, which includes 
people of every race, colour and creed, is one of equal 
rights for every civilized man. No policy based on 
race exclusion can endure. That is not to say that 
we think many of our coloured fellow-subjects are ready 
for Western systems of democratic government; far 
from it, but there must be no racial discrimination. 

We shall endeavour to be scrupulously fair, and we 
shall gladly accord space in our correspondence columns 
to those who do not agree with us. To be useful the 
discussion must include a survey of widely differing 
views. Nevertheless, we hope that a sane consideration 
of the problems involved will enable us, as the discussion 
proceeds, to make some helpful suggestions and to find 
out whether some of our prejudices are as ineradicable 
as some would have us believe. 





[Next week we hope to publish the first article of our series cn the 
Colour Bar. Among the subjects dealt with in this series are ‘** The 
Administrative Aspect of the Colour Bar,” by Lord Lugard, * The 
Political Aspect of the Colour Bar,” by Mr. J. H. Driberg, ‘“ The 
Economic Explanation of the Colour Bar,’ by Lord Olivier, “* Skin 
Colour,” by Professor Lyde, and “ The Missionary Altitude to the 
Colour Bar,” Mr. Basil Matthews. Professor Malinowski, 
Mr. Lothrop Stoddard, Lt.-Colonel EL. ff. W. Lascelles,Mr. H. W. Peet 
and Mr. Hugh Wyndham will also contribute to the series.] 


to Lord Irwin 


was not possible for a benevolent Whitehall to continue 
to govern India in India’s interests without associating 
the people of India in that task, whatever the difficulties 
might be. One of the lessons which we must have learnt 
since the War is that if the British Empire is to remain a 
World Power it must be sufficiently elastic to include 
within its orbit, as self-governing units, non-white 
nations. As Colonel T. E. Lawrence of Arabian fame 
said to the present writer at the time of the Armistice, 
the British Empire has got to include “ brown ” Domin- 
ions, with all the privileges enjoyed by the “ white ” 
Dominions, if it wishes to remain a great Power. 

There were many in Great Britain who failed to 
see for what Lord Irwin was striving, but when the 
United States of India become a prosperous and 
great nation within the British Commonwealth, a 
consummation for which we hope in the future, it 
will in no small measure be due to his foresight and 
statesmanship. The trust reposed in Lord Irwin by 


all sections of the peoples of India was largely 
due to the fact that those who came in contact 
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with him knew that he had no thought of self and that 
every day of his Viceroyalty he tried to put the teaching 
of Christianity into practice. 

When Lord Irwin arrived in India in 1926 on Good 
Friday, his first action was to postpone the ceremonies 
of welcome in order to attend a three-hours’ service at 
the Anglican Cathedral. That simple act created a 
profound impression on the Eastern mind and set the 
whole note for his Viceroyalty. The late Maulana 
Muhammed Ali, who ten vears ago was the joint leader 
with Mahatma Gandhi of the first non co-operative 
movement said at the Round Table Conference shortly 
before his death, “If any man has saved the British 
Empire to-day it is that tall, thin Christian. If Lord 
Irwin were not there to-day, heaven knows what would 
happen. We should not be at this Round Table.” 

Certain forces in this country, led by two popular 
organs of the Press, have made unsuccessful attempts to 


-—<—. 


stir up British public opinion against Lord Irwin, They 
have stated that the British resident in India js stron rd 
against him. Nothing could be further from the ane 
The majority of the British commercial community 
in India know that Lord Irwin’s policy is the only policy 
to keep India within the British Commonwealth, and 
there is hardly a murmur against him to-day from Cape 
Comorin to the Khyber. 

We hope that Lord Irwin will not consent to take 
any public office until the Round Table policy of ae: 
ciliation has been carried a stage further, and until 
legislation has been introduced into the Imperial Parla. 
ment to enable India by stages and subject to agreed 
safeguards to become a free and self-governing nation 
within the British Commonwealth on a basis of absohite 
equality with the other Dominions. Lord _ Irwin's 
help will then be of great value to all those who ay 
working for the cause of British-Indian co-operation, 


The Week in Parliament 


AY E had had the usual Press talk of feverish interest in 

the Budget, of early morning pegging out of claims 
for seats, and the rest of it. But none of all this was 
reflected in the atmosphere of the House when it gathered 
to hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Chamber 
was not even full. Something was due to the Chancellor’s 
health: members felt that it was not the occasion for 
the sort of Parliamentary boxing match which in other 
circumstances we should have relished. What followed 
from Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd George was 
purely complimentary and formal. The Chairman warned 
the Committee that this method of substituting a printed 
for an oral statement must not be taken as a precedent. 
One wondered, however, as one saw the way in which it 
enabled the Budget statement to be abbreviated, and 
made, not the somewhat theatrical display which these 
occasions have usually been in the past, but the sort of 
businesslike statement that a chairman of a commercial 
corporation would make to his board of directors, whether 
the method ought not to be permanently adopted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave few visible 
signs of his bad illness. When he came to deal with 
the revenue tariff proposal he was the old biting pug- 
nacious Snowden that the House loves. The refusal, 
once more, to have any truck with any tariff, of any 
kind, evoked one of the very few outbursts of cheering 
from the Labour benches which marked the speech. 
And that fact is a curious one. It prompts one to ask 
whether Victorian Free Trade, presented as a sort of 
religious dogma, is to find its final defence among the 
older element of the Labour Party (it is notorious that 
the younger element give very qualified allegiance to 
the doctrine). 

Here was a Labour Chancellor pleading as earnestly as 
ihe best Gladstonian Liberal for economy, for lightening 
the burden of taxation, speaking as the mouthpiece of a 
arty which for a quarter of a century has been urging 
that taxation is one of the means by which a more 


equitable distribution of the nation’s income should be 
secured. He justified this course on the ground that 
nothing should be done which might have a psychological 
effect of checking a return to prosperity—the prosperity, 
that is, of capitalist industry, the making of profits, which 
so many Labour champions have so often declared never 
should be made. ; an 

Few of the Opposition speakers e¢ould resist the tempta- 
tion to taunt the Chancellor with the fact that he had 
adopted methods which in the past he had held up to 
scorn. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech—urbane, quiet, clever 
—was little more than this. And as nearly two whole 
Parliamentary days were spent in going over this same 
kind of ground, the comparison with a Board of Directors 
(we were dealing with finance remember) came once more 
irresistibly to mind. Could one imagine the directors 
of a great industrial concern, at a time of universally 
admitted crisis of the worst kind, spending whole days 
on tu quoque debating points? The reflection was 
prompted the more irresistibly in that this is at bottom 
a. “postponing” budget. No new departure which 
concerns this year has been made: even the Land 
Values Tax which has so cheered the heart of Colonel 
Wedgwood (also back in the House after a long illness) 
ean only take effect in several years’ time. 

One of the most substantial criticisms of the Goven- 
ment was that of Mr. I’. E. Wise, in a speech which made 
one wonder. once more why he is.where he is on the slopes 
with the Clydesiders; and why, somehow, he does not 
cut more ice in a Parliamentary sense. It is doubtful 
whether the real income of the country is lower than it 
was; whether its taxable capacity has been reached, 
as the Government implies; and particularly doubtful 
whether taxation is to-day heavier in this country than 
in Continental States. His speech brought home the con- 
tradiction I have already referred to. The members who 
do believe in the Chancellor’s policy will vote against him; 
and those who do not will vote for him. GUARDIAN, 


The United States and the League 


By H. Witson Harris. 


FPNUE attitude of the United States toward the League 

of Nations is a question of perpetual interest to 
Europe, and, for various reasons, to Great Britain in 
particular. What that attitude is, and how far, and 
in what respects, it is changing, is not easy for a 
foreign observer to gauge precisely. He must beware of 
attaching too much weight to the opinions of recognized 
supporters or recognized opponents of the League; he 


must gather his impressions from all parts of the country, 
not merely the eastern scaboard; and he must avoid 
thinking that a movement towards the League is neces 
sarily part of a movement into the League. 

Subject to those provisos it may be said with some 
confidence that opinion in America regarding the League 
of Nations has moved definitely in the last half-dozen 
years. Down to 1924 or thereabouts, a good deal more 
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than half the United States might have been described as 
actively anti-League. To defend the League was to write 
yourself down as one of a suspect minority, disposed, if given 
ope, to entangle the United States, to her inevitable detri- 
ment, in the quarrels of a bellicose Europe. Any political 

rty embodying the League in its platform was courting 
defeat, and inso faras the Democrats did back the League 
jn 1924 that undoubtedly contributed to their downfall. 

To-day the League has gone out of party polities. or 
those who desire to see America in the League that is in 
gme respects no bad sign. They pin their hopes on gradu- 
ally building up a body of opinion in both parties large 
enough to make itself felt decisively when the moment 
comes, if it does come, for placing the question of American 
entry into the League squarely before the people. But 
they cannot blind themselves to the fact that the League 
is viewed with a new tolerance to-day simply because the 
etry of the United States into the League is to-day a 
dead issue. That, however, does not mean that the 
change of opinion, such as it is, has no value. The 
League may some day cease to be a dead issue in America, 
Itis early days yet for predictions about the result of next 
year’s Presidential election, but at the present moment a 
Democratic victory looks at least as probable as a Repub- 
lian, and though the Democrats are no more likely to 
make the League a campaign issue in 1932 than they did in 
1928 it is quite on the cards that if they succeeded to four 
years of power they might quietly develop increasingly 
close and cordial relations with Geneva. 

Having regard to that, the League of Nations Association 
and other bodies holding similar views. about the League 
are perfectly justified in their view that the gradual 
consolidation of a growing volume of League opinion in 
the United States is an aim well worth pursuing. Such 
bodies are satisfied that they are making progress, and so, 
no doubt, within limits, they are. The League of Nations 
Association held its annual meetings this year at Chicago, 
forsaking New York for the first time, and it was of good 
omen that this attempt to impress the League idea on the 
Middle West resulted in the most successful sessions of the 
series. At the same time it has to be recognized that the 
membership of the Association is small and that though it 
can command the services of a number of distinguished 
speakers they are always very much the same speakers. 

In the universities and intellectual circles generally 
support for the League is strong, and the annual pil- 
grimages of American citizens to Geneva show no 
sign of abating. Nowhere, indeed, can the League count 
such impassioned advocates as in the United States, for 
nowhere else is the profound belief of individuals in the 
league of Nations combined with a deep humiliation at 
the attitude their country has officially adopted towards 
al One factor in the situation is a steady growth of 
knowledge of what the League is actually doing. Many 
influential papers, like the powerful New York Times, the 
Baltimore Sun and the Scripps-Howard chain, reaching 
from coast to coast, both give ample space to the League 
in their news columns and support it editorially. But the 
Hearst Press is, of course, violently anti-League, and in 

the Middle West the prevalent attitude was summed up 
for me in an anecdote concerning former Senator James 
Reed of Missouri. Senator Reed was one of the most 
Violent opponents of America’s entry into the League in 
1919, and after one of his meetings in Kansas City one 
farmer was overheard saying to another, “ Wall, I guess 
Jim Reed’s right. If there’s going to be all these foreigners 
in the League of Nations we’d better keep out of it.” 
That illuminating comment, I was assured, still largely 
represents Middle West opinion to-day. 
All this has reference to public opinion generally. So 





far as the Administration is concerned, meaning par- 
ticularly the President and the Secretary of State as the 
men primarily involved, relations with the League as are 
cordial as Sir Eric Drummond himself could desire. 
Officially, and as a matter of considered policy, the 
United States is co-operating with the League of Nations 
all along the line, being represented, in most cases not by 
** observers ”’ but by fully accredited delegates, on almost 
all the commissions that the League has created for various 
practical purposes, most notably, of course, the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
The Conference itself will meet, unfortunately, in the year 
of a Presidential election, and the exigencies of the 
campaign will severely limit America’s choice of delegates, 
but, whoever they may be individually, they will go to 
Geneva with as full credentials as any American delegates 
at any international conference ever carried, and the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, as I have the best reasons 
for knowing, is in no way disposed to take the line that 
now that the naval question is largely settled the rest is 
mainly Europe’s affair. He retains, and intends to retain, 
a lively interest in the success of the disarmament 
movement as a whole. 

That is all entirely satisfactory. The League, indeed, 
is getting everything it could hope to get out of the United 
States short of actual membership, and having regard to 
the difficulties that would inevitably arisc.under the 
American constitution between an American member of 
the League Council, appointed by and representing the 
executive, and the Senate, which would have to ratify 
(or otherwise) that member’s decisions, it is not surprising 
that some Americans feel the present relationship 
preferable to full United States membership of the League. 

Quite apart from the League issue stands the World 
Court issue. To the Court opinion throughout the 
country is predominantly favourable, and there seems 
good reason to believe that when the question is definitely 
taken up by the Senate the necessary two-thirds majority 
in favour of America’s entry will be secured. The trouble 
is that the vote may be deferred for a considerable time 
vet. The leading advocates of America’s entry express 
strong disappointment that President Hoover has not 
made a more determined effort to get a vote from the 
Senate before this, but that is only part of the general 
complaint that the President has not made a determined 
effort about anything. As it is, the 71st Congress has 
dissolved with the Court question still in abeyance, and 
the 72nd does not meet till December. It will then be so 
charged with business that the Court question may be 
crowded out again, and as 1932 is the year of the Presi- 
dential election when contentious issues are avoided so far 
as possible, it may well be 1933 before America becomes a 
member of the Court. Hopes are still entertained that 
Mr. Hoover may exercise the power he possesses of sum- 
moning a special session of the Senate between now and 
December for the sole purpose of deciding the Court 
question, but it would be by no means safe to count on 
that. 

Nor, for that matter, is it safe to count with any 
complete certainty on a favourable vote—i.e., the 
necessary two-thirds majority—when the Senate does 
get to grips with the question. I found considerable mis- 
givings as to that expressed by a Senator who has taken 
a leading part in the pro-Court movement, and _ his 
doubts were confirmed by a conversation I had with 
another member of the Senate who had voted for the 
Court last time but was by no means sure he would do so 
again. I asked him the reason for his change of front, 
and got only the old obscurantist reply—Oh, well, he 
had been travelling in Europe last summer, and it was 
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clear Europe didn’t like America. The Court might be 
all right for Europe, but on the whole he thought the 
United States had better keep out of it. No arguments 
I adduced could move this man, known curiously enough 
as a progressive in his outlook on political questions 
generally, from an opposition obviously resting more on 
prejudice than on reason. You have always to take 
account of possible reactions of that kind on a large scale 
in attempting to assess America’s probable attitude on 
any international question. 


The Idea of God—V 


The Quaker Idea of God 


By H. G. Woon. 


[Professor H. G. Wood is the Director of Studies at Woodbrooke 
Settlement, Birmingham. Next week Professor Lloyd Morgan 
will write on ‘An Evolutionist’s View.’’—Ep. Spectator.] 


GENERATION ago, in a book entitled The Silence 
of God, Sir Robert Anderson asserted and sought 
to solve the strange mystery that “‘ ever since the days of 
the Apostles, the silence of Heaven has been unbroken.” 
Primitive Quakerism might be defined as the simple 
denial of the existence of this mystery. Men may have 
been unheeding, but God has not been silent. George 
Tox claimed to have received a word from the Lord as 
sure as any of the Apostles ever did. And if he was foreed 
to recognize that not all the Lord’s people were called to 
be prophets and apostles in the full sense of those terms, 
yet he remained convinced that some measure of light 
was granted to every man—an unction from the Holy 
One, enabling each man to discern for himself the things 
of the Spirit. 

The experiences in which Fox heard God’s voice were 
marked by spontaneity, by seeming independence of 
previous inquiry and reflection. Tom Paine betrays the 
influence of his Quaker upbringing most clearly when he 
distinguishes “two distinct classes of what are called 
thoughts: those that we produce in ourselves by re- 
fiection and the act of thinking and those that bolt into 
the mind of their own accord.” He continues: “ I have 
always made it a rule to treat those voluntary visitors 
with civility, taking care to examine, as well as I was 
able, if they were worth entertaining: and it is from 
them that I have acquired almost all the knowledge I 
have.” Both the welcome and the caution are charac- 
teristically Quaker. 

The early Friends valued such “ voluntary visitors ” 
above all book-learning, as the source of true illumination. 
But spontaneity did not of itself suffice to establish the 
divine origin of such revelations or openings. They 
might be tested by waiting. Did the impression remain 
or recur, and thus show itself as something more than a 
casual or wayward thought? This test of persistence 
might be supplemented by an appeal to reason in the 
broad sense of that term. Thoughts of a divine origin 
will form part of a consistent and progressive moral and 
intellectual order. When Fox was asked whether the 
Spirit which led him to refuse to bear arms might 
not on another occasion prompt him to take up arms 
against the Government, he replied in effect that the 
guidance of the Spirit could not be vacillating or self- 
contradictory. 


‘ 


Such an appeal to reason presupposes acquaintance 
with some clear tradition as to the line of moral progress. 
To the early Friends the Scriptures seemed to be essen- 
tially the record of spiritual guidance in the past, which 
both justified the expectation of such guidance in the 
present and provided a standard (a secondary standard, 
Robert Barclay called it) by which to judge the validity 
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of present-day inspirations. The Quakers were not j 

ea in 
bondage to the letter of the Scriptures as the Puritans 
were apt to be, but they were to be guided by the general 
drift and tenour of the Scriptures. 

If this Scriptural standard be somewhat vague, there jg 
still the court of appeal constituted by the Church or the 
company of one’s fellow-believers—a court which com. 
bines, or should combine, the corporate memory of tradi. 
tion with a living present experience. It was part of the 
essential greatness of George Fox that he realized the 
social reference of the principle of the inward light jn 
every man. He saw that it did not mean that each man 
had a sufficient light in himself to guide him in isolation, 
but that each man should have something to contribute 
to the common stock and should have a capacity to derive 
insight from association. In examining the Voluntary 
visitors which suddenly invaded his mind, the tre 
Friend submitted his concern to other children of the 
light for caution or encouragement. And where Friends 
took counsel with a due sense of personal responsibility 
and of respect for their fellows, experience and insight 
were enriched and corporate decisions proved often wiser 
than individual judgment. Miss Follett, in her books, 
The New State and Creative Experience, has worked out 
in detail and independently the social and political impli- 
cations of the Quaker principle. 

A yet more delicate and final test of guidance was 
found by the spiritually more mature Friends in their 
awareness of Christ’s presence with them. One such 
Friend writes from prison in 1662 to cheer his brethren : 
** And what shall I say to you that love the Lord? Be 
where ye will, He is company.” Those who were privi- 
leged thus to share the Divine Companionship could 
readily test the suggestions that flowed into their 
minds. Thoughts which cast a shadow on this interior 
friendship or conflicted with it could not be right; 
while an enhanced sense of Christ’s inward comfort 
would justify the entertainment of a heavenly 
visitant. 

The essential character of Quakerism depends on the 
tension between this seemingly immediate and first-hand 
apprehension of God and His Will in moments of insight, 
and the standards of reference whereby the loyal follower 
of the inward light is to be saved from sheer fanaticism. 
The exaltation of such standards at the expense of the 
experience may issue in the formal conservatism of a 
peculiar people, clinging fast to the traditions of a beloved 
society, when the judgments of one’s fellows are erected 
into something like a final court of appeal. Again, it may 
issue in forms of Evangelical Quakerism which are hard 
to distinguish from crude Fundamentalism, when the 
letter of the Scriptures is regarded as a supreme authority. 
On the other hand, if attention be concentrated on the 
experience and the standards of reference are depreciated 
or ignored, Quakerism tends either to revert to extreme 
forms of religious individualism which appeal to the 
crank and the rebel but which Fox by his genius trans- 
cended, or else to be identified with the non-dogmatic, 
non-committal outlook of the Seventeenth Century 
Seekers, and to become simply a hospitable, tolerant 
attitude towards all sorts and conditions of faiths and 
philosophies. But whether the standards of reference be 
over-emphasized or neglected, the balance is lost which 
Fox himself struck and maintained. 

Theologically, the central principle of Quakerism gives 
rise to ambiguities, since the universal inward saving 
light in which Friends believe is capable of many inter- 
pretations. A universal light, it is easy to assume, must 
be uniform, constant, and continuous. Many of Fox’s 
later followers have been inclined to identify the inward 
light with the innate ideas of the Cambridge Platonists 
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or with the revelation of God through Nature to all men, 
dear to the Deists, or with the essential goodness, God- 
ike and God-given, of ordinary human nature, so beloved 
of Rousseau and the Romanticists. But the original 
aker experience was bound up with days of visitation, 
yith the comings of the Lord which men must prize but 
nay not command, Mr. Bernard Shaw’s idea of God 
having hold of Blanco Posnet for a particular job, unex- 
tedly, has affinities with the Quaker conception. The 
Light of God shines in every man, and its continuity is 
the continuity of growth rather than of something 
yiiform and constant. For faithful and obedient indi- 
yiluals and generations it shines more and more unto the 
perfect day. But the times and seasons of visitation are 
in God’s hands : 
“ We cannot kindle when we will 

The fire which in the heart resides ; 

The spirit bloweth and is still, 

In mystery our soul abides.” 

Perhaps the most serious intellectual crux for the 
modern Quaker lies in the relation of moments of vision 
to more prosaic human experience. Fox distinguished 
too sharply between thoughts that come unbidden and 
thoughts that we control and order, just as Bergson 
opposed too rigidly intuition and intellect. In Dr. 
Tennant’s phrase, Fox confused the psychical sense of 
immediacy with actual psychological immediacy, and 
assumed the absence of media because he was no longer 
aware of them. He consequently exaggerated the inde- 
pendence and originality of his openings and under- 
estimated his spiritual debts. But God is in the ordered 
thought as well as in the apparent bolt from the blue. 
Here the modern Quaker has to face theoretical and 
practical problems of which Fox was unaware. Yet the 
essential faith in God as primarily the author of all moral 
and intellectual progress remains unchanged. ‘There is 
no religion without revelation, just as there is no science 
without revelation. And man’s one hope is to humble 
himself to walk with God. 


Contemporary Russian Literature 
By Joun HALetr. 


> yeaa is nothing surprising in the fact that revolution 

is the King Charles’s head of modern Russian 
literature. The Soviet revolution has been a far more 
overwhelming, and more continuing, experience in the 
lives of the present-day inhabitants of Russia than the 
War in our own; and we know how difficult it is to 
keep the War out of our own contemporary literature. 
Moreover, the dividing-line between ‘literature and 
polities in Russia has always been a faint one. 

Russian literary criticism in the past has been political, 
social, philosophical---anything in fact except purely 
literary. Turgenev, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy were praised 
or decried by their contemporaries far less for their 
artistic qualities than for the political tendencies which 
they were supposed to represent. Such being the 
Russian tradition we need not be astonished to find that 
works of literature published in Russia to-day are scru- 
tinized, chiefly, if not solely, from the standpoint of their 
attitude to the revolution; and everyone who seeks to 
make his name or his livelihood as a writer is anxious 
above all to show himself a good son of the revolution 
by celebrating its achievements. 

We will turn first to fiction as the most accessible 
branch of literature. The first Soviet novel about the 
revolution was Boris Pilnyak’s Naked Year, published 
in 1921—a breathless, disjointed description in the most 





modern impressionistic vein of the civil war and the year 
of famine, cast into the form of fiction but innocent of 


any coherent plot. The Naked Year (a translation 
appeared several years ago in America) is perhaps not 
in itself superior to the scores of similar novels which 
followed it and imitated its success; but, like All Quiet 
on the Western Front, it acquired fame by starting a 
fashion. Neverov’s Tashkent, recently translated into 
English, is another specimen of the same type, and 
Babel’s short stories, collected under the title Red Cavalry, 
though far more restrained than Pilnyak’s work in style 
and language, belong to the same tradition. 

All these writers are survivors of the old intelligentsia. 
They treat the revolution from a sympathetic standpoint ; 
for any other treatment is inconceivable at present. 
But they are not, in the current terminology, “ proletarian 
writers’; and the true-blue (or true-red) Communist 
looks on them with a certain suspicion, not unmingled 
with jealousy. The trouble about the “ proletarian 
writers ” is that, in fiction at any rate, their achievements 
have not yet equalled their ambitions. Gladkov’s 
Cement, translated into English a couple of years ago, is 
a very fair specimen of their work. It is rather a pon- 
derous and thoroughly old-fashioned novel with a purpose, 
the purpose being to vindicate Soviet ideology and 
Soviet institutions. Scores of such novels are now being 
published in Russia and, we must assume, find readers 
among the earnest young Communists. But the foreign 
public continues to prefer well-written but undistinguished 
farces like The Embezzlers and Diamonds to Sit On, which 
have no purpose but to make you laugh. Probably 
the best of the contemporary Russian humourists is 
Zoschenko, one of whose tales appears in the Benn 
omnibus volume of Russian Short Stories, published last 
year. He has been called “ the Soviet Chekhov,” though 
a better label (if such labels are ever justifiable) would 
be “ the Russian O. Henry.” A translation of a collection 
of his stories would be acceptable. 

The English reader’s knowledge of Soviet literature is 
necessarily confined to a few translated novels and short 
stories. But times of ferment, of the tearing down of 
old landmarks and the opening of new paths of thought, 
commonly express themselves in poetry rather than in 
prose; and there is no doubt that the most striking 
figures in Soviet literature during the first decade of the 
new régime were the poets. The name of Esenin is 
probably more familiar outside Russia than that of any 
other Soviet writer. Everyone has read the fantastic 
story of his marriage with Isadora Duncan, of their 
journey to America and back to Europe, of his drunken 
orgies in Paris and Berlin hotels ; and many will remember 
the tragic sequel, his suicide in a hotel in Petersburg in 
December, 1925. But this Esenin has little or nothing 
ito do with Esenin the poet. He did, it is true, publish 
a collection of verse entitled The Confessions of a Hooligan, 
from which one might get the impression that the principal 
privilege bestowed by the revolution was freedom to 
drink and to smash one’s neighbour’s windows. But the 
bulk of his work is of a totally different character. 

Esenin was by origin a peasant, and was pre-eminently 
a peasant poet. His finest poems are living pictures of 
the countryside, whose every mood was known to him. 
His most popular lines tell of his love for birds and 
beasts, of his memories of his old mother and the sweet- 
heart of his youth, and show that in contemporary 
Russia, as elsewhere, a vein of rather cloying sentiment 
is the surest passport to the hearts of the half-educated 
masses. 

The other great name in Soviet poetry is Mayakovsky, 
who began his literary career in 1912 at the age of 
seventeen as a Futurist. There was, in those distant 
days, a certain natural link between Futurism and 
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Bolshevism. Both despised and attacked the bour- possible to get the solid farthing, 


geoisie and established traditions in general; both 
attracted the most advanced members of the young 
generation. But once the revolution had transformed 
the Bolsheviks from a seditious organization into a 
ruling power, the link with Futurism ceased to be obvious. 
The natural tendency of Futurism is to laugh at all 
authority ; but the prestige of Mayakovsky caused it to 
be accepted for several years as the official artistic creed 
of the new régime. Mayakovsky, in fact, abandoned 
all the characteristics of Futurism except its technique. 
He became a popular poet. His powerful, superabundant, 
inventive genius did not shrink from the most garish 
colours, the most deafening cacophonies, the most mixed 
and contradictory of metaphors. The most famous of 
all his poems, “ 150,000,000 ” (a figure taken as repre- 
senting the population of Russia), is a violent denunciation 
of Woodrow Wilson as the type of capitalist civilisation. 
The personal element in Mayakovsky’s poetry is small. 
Few people outside his own circle knew anything of his 
personal life or habits; and it came as a shock to the 
world when in April last he committed suicide, leaving 
a note behind him which hinted at a private love tragedy. 
His fate tragically recalled to the mind of every Russian 
a fine poem in which, less than four years before, he had 
reproached his friend Esenin for renouncing life and 
thereby deserting the revolutionary cause. 

The death of Mayakovsky may be taken as the end of 
the first period of Soviet literature. Its successor will 
probably be an age of prose ; and it may perhaps succeed 
in freeing itself from the all-pervading obsession of 
revolution. The newest literature which is coming from 
Russia suggests a returning interest in personal issues 


Buns and Gingernuts 


By ANGELA THIRKELL. 

MONG all the wrongs for which the Great War was 
responsible there is one which goes nearer the heart 
than many greater losses. In it every sacred base of 
socicty was attacked: our credit, our coinage, our 
children’s rights, our island meal of five o’clock tea, and 
not least, our immemorial right to get thirteen of any 
article made by a baker for the price of twelve—a right 
which goes back, I take it, to Magna Carta and the jury 
system. It was part of our Constitution and seemed 
eternal, but in the great crash of other liberties and pre- 
cedents this tiny farthing bulwark fell and was lost for 
ever. Does the word farthing remind you of departed 

joys and do you remember farthing buns ? 

The farthing, though taught to us at school and adding 
greatly to the difficulties of arithmetic, was not always of 
practical value. In the Works of Mother Goose we learnt 
that one could go into one’s neighbour’s house and buy a 
pipkin, a popkin, a slipkin, a slopkin, a nailboard, a sail- 
board and all for a farthing. One understood from a 
footnote that this preposterous assortment constituted a 
pipe which was the answer to the riddle, but that is 
neither here nor there. The point is that one farthing 
was legal tender, and if one paid one’s neighbour with a 
penny he would presumably give one three farthings (or 
possibly one halfpenny and one farthing) as change. The 
only exception to this honourable English custom was the 
linen-draper. In his base establishment if you offered 2s. 
for an article marked 1s. 113d.—or, as it was more cur- 
rently known, one-and-eleven-three—it was an even 
chance that you would be fobbed off with a paper of pins 
for change ; weak, yellowish pins which gave at the knees 
when one tried to use them, and were often hooked rather 
than pointed at the tips. Only by insistence was it 


and this glittering py; 
—for a new farthing was really as good as a halfopses ize 


—was saved up in a money box to be extricated 
time with the usual shaking and the help of the nurser 
scissors, and taken to the one shop where a farthing tel) 
still exert its full purchasing power—the baker’s, 

Here were penny buns of heroic size, halfpenny bun 
fashioned on a far more generous scale than the deli: 
rate penny buns of to-day, and row upon row of delightful 
farthing buns. No one despised you for offering one 
farthing for one bun and, if you happened to have more 
to spend, what bargains were to be had! Four buns fo, 
a penny was exciting enough, but a well-to-do person 
could get thirteen for threepence, and when you were g 
millionaire and could afford a shilling you could almost 
fill the perambulator. No children’s party was complete 
without them, and they were the one thing you never had 
to finish up next day. They had the magic quality of 
bantams’ eggs and Shetland ponies ; so small, so perfect, 
and so friendly ; and we shall never see them again, 

And also I would like to reproach bakers for the con. 
sistency of the modern bun—a light, dry, spongy creation 
into which a few shrivelled, stingy currants have slipped 
by mistake, with an uninviting arid surface. Not so the 
buns of our youth; those fine, voluptuous, upstanding 
creatures. The best buns the world ever produced used to 
be made by the village baker at Rottingdean. He was our 
valued friend and the stoutest man I have ever seen, 
Rumour said that he spent all his holidays at Dieppe, 
where, attired in an alpaca jacket, he passed muster 
among the portly Gauls ; but he had a master hand with 
buns. They were as amply planned as their creator, 
their shiny tops dipped in some ambrosial glue, their 
insides all warm and soft, well stuffed with such blessings 
as large juicy currants and sultanas and mellow, well- 
seasoned lemon peel, and with an aroma that filled the 
village street. 


in due 


Two shillings’ worth at a time we used to buy; that 
made twenty-six buns in those days of generous weights 
and measures. They were bought for the bathers to eat 
after their struggle with the icy summer waters of the 
Channel; but when we emerged from the dank bathing 
machines, our feet battered by the rush of the shingle 
as each wave retreated, it was quite in order to find that 
those cowards who had stayed high and dry on the peach 
had eaten them all. Then a child would be despatched to 
get another shilling’s worth, and how blissful it was to 
come back from the shop, padding with bare feet on the 
sun-warmed brick pavement, chewing the thirteenth bun 
with the other twelve clasped tightly in one’s arms. 
When the grown-ups opened the bag the contents were 
usually welded into a solid mass by the strength of one’s 
embrace and well sprinkled with sand from the small 
hand which had delved among them to pick out the 
largest. The taste of bun and sand is one of the most 
enduring memories of those early days. 

Our summer holidays were remarkable not only for 
buns but for the unlimited supply of gingernuts at our 
grandparents’ house; one might say that they were 
always on tap. There were among us two schools of 
thought about gingernuts. The first and very inferior 
school liked them dry and crisp; the second and more 
enlightened preferred them soft and easy to mani- 
pulate. The rivalry between these two schools is as 
keen to-day as ever it was, and the left wing of the soft 
faction go so far as to say that no gingernut is ripe for 
eating until it has been sat on. I used to carry intransi- 
gence a step further, and never willingly ate a gingernut 
till I had slept upon it. Next morning it was a delicious 
mush and could be moulded to the shape of an animal or 
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human face, or simply rolled between the hands into a 
mal or a long sausage. My grandparents were past 

asters in the art of spoiling a grandchild, but I marvel 
pe at the devotion which made my grandmother accept 
and cat the well-handled lump of gingernut which I used 
to bring her as a morning gift. 

Jt is now many years since Ihave slept on a gingernut, 
hut I still hold it a sacred duty whenever I see a tin of 
them to leave the lid open; and this is the only true 


4 Spectabilia 


tye HousING PROBLEM 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood has issued yet another memorandum 
alling upon local authorities to make up their minds upon 
their housing programmes, and offering to help and advise 
in various ways in drawing them up. So far none of these 
despairing cries has met with very spectacular results. The 
truth is that while several different authorities are responsible, 
each of them can always throw upon the others the respon- 
sibility for inaction. Yet the Spectator has never advocated 
bureaucratic management of building or any other commercial 
activity. What it has urged, as the only means of gettirg 
the State, the Local authorities, private landlords and the 
public to act effectively together, is a national housing survey 
and programme. Then each authority would be able to tell 
exactly the extent of its responsibility, and, even more impor- 
tant, would know that it could be blamed for failing 
to.carry it out. At present none of them will lay the 
burden upon its own rate or tax payers while there is any 
chance that anyone else can be made to help, nor are they 
likely to be induced to do so by Mr. Greenwood. The situation 
isa deadlock, which must be ended before the national disgrace 


of slums can be removed. 
* * ‘* 


Town PLANNING. 

What is necessary in building is even more so in town- 
planning. In the experience of the Sevenoaks and District 
Housing and Town-Planning Association, for instance, the 
local authority and the Ministry of Health are often acting 
at ctoss purposes, each without full knowledge of the other’s 
intentions, and the speculative builders drive their motor 
lorries through the gap. Thus while our present slums hold 
their own, or rather more, in the struggle about their abolition, 
we are still busily creating our slums of the future, as anyone 
entering or leaving London by train can see for themselves 
The new Bill will tighten things up, but, as the Asscciaticon 
point out, much more can be done with the present powers. 
It is tp everybody’s interest to see that it is done. 


Staves TO SYMBOLS. 
Those people—referred to by statisticians, in moments of 
passion, as mediaevalists—who find something ludicrous, 
if not humiliating, in the modern world’s subservience to 
statistics, have recently had two excuses for laughing up their 
sleeves. Civilization has begun to find that the figures on 
which she is so largely, and in so many ways, dependent are 
capable of exerting & certain Puckish tyranny, even while 
they do her service. Witness the recent discussion as to the 
best way of obviating ‘“‘ wrong numbers ”’ on the telephone. 
The symbols 5 and 9 are phonetically too much alike, 
and we are at the mercy of their similarity. Various brave 
suggestions for their reform have been nevertheless put 
forward—‘ fife,” ‘‘ fox,” ‘“‘ nan,” and so on. It is interesting 
to speculate how far such reform, if it were feasible, would 
permeate the speech of posterity. It could hardly be con- 
fined to the use of the telephone, and we may still live to hear 
our grandchildren, lisping their first recitations at our knees, 
submit well-known passages to such pleasing variations as : 
‘Full fathom fox thy father lies” 
and 
‘* Lars Porsena of Clusium 
By the neen gods he swore. . 
* * * * 
AN Extra Montn. 
Again, it appears that the twentieth century world is 
chafing under the yoke of the old calendar A special con- 
ference of experts, under the auspices of the League of 
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Nations, is likely, we understand, to decide in the near future 
that the year is to be redivided into thirteen months of 
twenty-eight days each, so that the days of the week will fall 
always on.the same date in each month. We believe that 
this idea was first put into practice by American chain-store 
and mail-order concerns, whose monthly financial returns are 
greatly affected by the number of Saturdays in each month. 
It will have the warm support of all who like to feel that their 
lives are in harmony with transatlantic methods of account- 
ancy, if with nothing else. But it will be no easy matter to 
find a generally acceptable name for the new month. ‘“ Sol,” 
which is said to be receiving favourable consideration, would 
be a choice too hideously rash for this country—incompatible 
at once with our caution and our climate. We would suggest 
some such name—simple, beautiful, and at the same time 
historically derivative—as ‘** Woolworth.” 
* * * * 

SunpAy Fis. 

A further demonstration, which fortunately appears to have 
been unneeded, of the futility of our laws regulating the use 
of the cinema on Sunday was provided by the banning of a 
lecture by Lord Dawson of Penn last Sunday. It was to have 
been illustrated by films lasting only a quarter of an hour. 
Had Lord Dawson proposed to use that inferior and more 
laborious device, a magic lantern, nothing could have been 
said to him. What could be more absurd ? 

* * * at 
THE LENIENCY OF THE INCOME Tax COMMISSIONERS. 

After four years of disagreement it has now been decided that 
the cost of promoting applications for safeguarding duties are 
a legitimate business expense, and must be allowed in com- 
puting assessments for Income Tax. There will be no appeal 
from this decision. 

* * * 
DEATH OF A LEGEND. 

The old story of wheat grains from an Egyptian tomb 
which had germinated was revived the other day and brought 
a decisive contradiction from Sir E. Wallis Budge in the 
Times. Other Egyptologists, like Sir Flinders Petrie, would 
support him, as the result of experiments on the spot. It 
is hard to kill a fable when it is so picturesque. But the 
evidence of Professor Percival of Reading, in his standard 
monograph on “ The Wheat Plant,” should be decisive. He 
examined wheat grains from a Greco-Roman cemetery at 
Hawara (about 100 B.c.) and found that, though seemingly 
unchanged in shape, they had decomposed within and the 
embryos were dead. Fraud or chance that has_ brought 
modern grain into mummy cases alone accounts for the 
reported instances of old Egyptian wheat that has grown 
when planted. Professor Percival’s experiments on modern 
wheat at Rothamsted showed that after fourteen years 
only a minute proportion of the dated grains would germinate, 
and that after twenty-five years none showed vitality. 


The Theatre 


Herr.” By AntTorne Brsesco. AT THE 
“Mr. Farnt-Heart.” By Ian Hay. 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE.] 
WarcuincG Prince Antoine Bibesco’s play—certainly the most 
interesting produced in London for many weeks—one remem- 
bers La Bruyére’s maxim: ‘“ An old man in love is a great 
deformity in Nature.” 

Alas, this abnormality, this trick of Nature’s, is, like others, 
very common, in drama as in life! It is the theme of many 
an old comedy. The classical instance is the jealousy- 
tortured Arnolphe of Moliére’s L’Ecole des Femmes. But the 
aged Lord Sark of The Heir is beyond jealousy. 

His lonely villa in Biarritz is frequented only by a nephew 
and niece who are the modern equivalents of those sycophants 
who haunted the last days of Ben Jonson’s Fox. They wait 
for the old man’s end, simulating concern for him, protesting 
affection. He does not believe them; but how much drier 
grows his shrivelled soul as he lives, an invalid and in pain, 
in that air of cynical distrust ! 

All this is crude enough, with the added touch of a grotesque 
stinginess in the old man’s portrait. But a new birth, a new 
life, a hope of rejuvenation, enters in the person of a young 
lady doctor—I refuse to call her, with the programme, a 
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** doctoress ’—who appears to be, rather, a masseuse, or 
perhaps an osteopath. Her manipulations relieve pain and 
excite—affection. She is something fresh ; arriving thus at 
the eleventh hour, when hope, long abandoned, may yet 
miraculously fill the decrepit heart with dreams. The situa- 
tion, one sees, could be treated tenderly, sentimentally, merci- 
fully. 

But Lord Sark’s dreams are not paternal. They are the 
thwarted and reminiscent longings of un vieillard amoureua. 
They are a deformity in nature ; since they demand imbecile 
concessions from the young woman, such as the promise to 
parade, like Monna Vanna, nue sous le manteau. The situation 
on those lines is developed to the verge of disgust. One is 
saved from nausea by the thought that these pitiable pleadings 
really represent a sort of ideal, a striving towards beauty, 
irrecoverable by him, in the old man’s mind. Yet he remains— 
the author’s skill here is altogether admirable—a “ nasty ” 
old man. His delusions or dreams do not soften him. 

Rapidly seduced by the hard-hearted nephew, who ought 
also to be hard-faced, but isn’t, in Mr. Glen Byam Shaw’s 
person, the lady doctor will, as they politely say, “ present ” 
her husband with an infant who will be the legal heir and cut 
the real father out. A “ sell” of course !—well-merited. 
But we do not laugh. The atmosphere is too close. 

In presentation, the play dragged a little, when I saw it, on 
account of uncertainty in the actors’ memories, or at any rate 
in Mr. Esme Percy’s. He was much too slow ; otherwise very 
good. An actress new to me, Miss Greta Keller, played the 
doctor with great ability and yet with a sort of nebulousness, 
probably due to the character, which is not clearly defined. 
One is not sure, till towards the end, whether this Noemi Kent 
is scheming, or passive and full of pity. Her collapse in the 
seduction scene came as a surprise. It may be explained by an 
unaccustomed consumption of liqueur brandy. One must also 
praise the perfectly poised valet of Mr. Antony Eustrel, and 
one must thank Mr. Peter Godfrey for a very profitable even- 
ing at the Gate Theatre. 

Mr. Ian Hay provides another merry entertainment at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre. His Mr. Faint-Heart is unfortunately 
also a Mr. Tongue-Tied ; and evenings spent with stammerers 
are a little trying. I do not see why Mr. Basil Foster, who 
plays the hero, should not have been allowed to show his skill, 
in the suggestion of an amiable timidity, without faltering 
speech. He would have been well able to convey a true soul’s 
amorous devotion, unassisted by intermittent garglings, stumb- 
lings and tardiloquence. As a matter of fact Mr. Faint-Heart 
does a bold thing in pretending to be a famous, worthlessly 
best-selling novelist who wins the female heart by the sinewy 
embraces of his last chapters. It is great fun when the 
curtain goes up on the last act, and you see the real novelist 
hammering out his stuff on a type-writer in the private saloon 
of the liner where all this happens. Mr. Clive Currie makes 
a splendid caricature, with tigrish teeth, of the man who lives 
on others’ sentimentality : though we know that in real life 
the thing is never done like that—tongue in cheek—but that 
the big-seller means what he sells. The eugenist, too, may 
object, on national grounds, to the marriage of Mr. Faint- 
Heart and the young person of rudimentary intelligence whom 
he at first impresses by a lie. But who knows? Nature is 
incalculable. These two noodles may produce a family of 
geniuses, or at least of big-sellers. And it would be absurd 
to worry about the future of puppets. 

RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


The Cinema 


[Le Minti0on. PrRopucED By RENE CLAIR, AT THE PHOENIX 
THEATRE. } 
TRUE comedy is hailed by something more than laughter, 
the prodigal reward of farce. It evokes a profounder, unsus- 
pected gaiety, and leaves us, not weak, but strong with 
laughter. Le Million is true comedy, and the funniest film 
in London. M. Clair’s first sound film, Sous les Toits de Paris, 
found enough caviar-addicts among the general to see it 
through a long run in the West End. This, his second, is a 
more irresponsible essay, but it should be at least as popular. 
Its fantastical story concerns a lottery ticket—a winning 
lottery ticket ravished, by way of an old coat, from a dun- 
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beleaguered studio under the by now rather self. 
roofs of Paris to a crook’s headquarters—a Ku 
among thieves’ kitchens : thence to the Opéra Lyri 
a many-motived hue and cry scramble for it as for 
and finally—but let it suffice that the wheel co 
full circle. The acting throughout is excellent, the directio 
beautifully skilful but never obtrusive. We hardly wae 
for instance, that M. Clair has discovered in the back-cloth 
something more than a makeshift. The only blot on the film 
isan explanatory introduction by two Englishmen, who interrupt 
the action more frequently but less forgivably than Christopher 
Sly. 

The importance of the film is its relation to comedy, It jg 
not a patchwork of risibility, solely dependent for its effect on 
a string of situations built up round the individual art of a 
great clown. (That, so far, has been the film’s Nearest 
approach to true comedy.) Le Million is a genuine comic 
whole, with a flavour, atmosphere, or what you will as con. 
sistent and unmistakable as Tristram Shandy or The Im. 
portance of Being Earnest. This is M. Clair’s doing. In this 
picture, and more particularly in its sound accompaniment, he 
is more concerned with comment than with statement— 
comment alternately subtle and outspoken. For the former, 
look at that withdrawal of the camera to a little distance when 
the lovers are marooned on the stage with the opera in full 
blast. On the screen a boy and a girl embracing among 
palpably artificial boskage: sham petals fall from a canyas 
sky : a human voice, disembodied, roars modulated raptures, 
. . +» Surely we have seen this before? We have. It is the 
pungent epitome of every love scene since celluloid grew vocal, 
For the second sort of comment, you have only to turn to the 
prima donna herself, a high adventure in adipose. All fat 
women are funny in themselves, but also pitiable. M. Clair’s 
joyous mockery is legitimate, for he is laughing at a pillar of 
Grand Opera, not at an unhappy accident in bulk. 

His good taste gives his humour that precious note of 
restraint which is so rare on the films. (For instance, when 
thugdom dons evening dress, one, and only one, of the gang 
crowns the incongruity of his uniform with a bowler.) Like 
an artist on a swinging trapeze, M. Clair, tumbling with grave 
and amusing ingenuity, flashes our attention from one extreme 
of fantasy to the other. But always, unobtrusively, one hand 
clings to naturalism and never lets go. It is the beauty and 
strength of his comments that he makes them all from a 
vantage point in reality. PETER FLEMING, 


Att 


ROYAL ACADEMY, 
First IMPRESSION, 

Tuts year’s exhibition of the Royal Academy will, no doubt, 
like the hundred and sixty-two exhibitions which have preceded 
it, have its enthusiastic detractors. Some of the criticisms 
which will be levelled will be justified, but I am inclined to 
think that the majority will not be sustained. It is a varied 
exhibition, often interesting, sometimes good, and, generally, 
an exhibition of work by the younger generation of artists. 
The Selection Committee has been remarkably catholic in its 
admissions, and again and again the spectator will stop 
with a momentary feeling of surprise, reflecting that the 
presence of this or that picture would have been impossible 
only a few years ago. In fact, the chasm which one expects 
to find between the ordinary gallery shows and the Royal 
Academy has been materially lessened—with the result 
that the peaks neither appear so high nor the valleys s0 
profound, a readjustment which is all to the good. 

Personally, I think that the outstanding picture of the year 
is the portrait of Lord D’Abernon, by Augustus John, R.A. 
The State portrait is by reason of its limitations one of the 
most difficult forms of portraiture to achieve successfully, 
for it requires an enormous amount of skill on the part of 
the artist to save his sitter’s face. Almost all men look a 
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little foolish, or appear to do so, in State portraits because 


they are overpowered by the pomps and ceremonics of 
whatever the robes of the Order which they may happen 
to be wearing may be. It is instructive to compare the 
John State portrait of Lord D’Abernon with that of Lord 
Lonsdale, by Sir John Lavery, R.A. . Both subjects naturally 
possess more than the ordinary share of authority, which is 
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— 
battle in a State portrait. Lord D’Abernon wears 
he robes of the Order of the Bath, and Lord Lonsdale those 

f the Garter. Both of them, therefore, start with the same 
€ dvantages as far as State portraiture is concerned, but the 
oait of Lord D’Abernon, to use a colloquialism, * wins 
all the time.” Mr. Augustus John has succeeded in subor- 
inating the clothes to the man, but in Sir John Lavery’s 

rtrait the clothes block out, or rather blaze out, the 

sonality. Another admirable John portrait is William 
Buller Yeats, but it is on a lesser scale. 
sir William Orpen, R.A., will surprise his public considerably. 
There are several typical Orpens—Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E., 
and Edward Baron, Esq., are good examples—but besides 
these there are two paintings which should create a good deal 
of comment-—Paviova, an experiment which is successful, and 
Palm Sunday, which is not—quite definitely not. 

Mr. Philip Connard, R.A., shows three delightful “ conver- 
sation ” family groups—The Arthur Chamberlains, The 
viscount and Viscountess Esher and Family, and The Young 
Medieys. I recommend also the portrait of Mr. Robert van 
Buren Emmons and C *hild, by Richard Sickert, A.R.A. Three 
(hantrey purchases are mentioned in the catalogue, Old 
Battersea Bridge and The Green Dress, by the late Walter 
Greaves, the friend and disciple of Whistler, and Spring Days, 
by Professor Tonks—all excellent choices. The Green Dress 
js in Greaves’s Whistler manner, and Battersea Bridge in the 
style which he made so peculiarly his own. 
‘ Davip Fincuam. 
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Correspondence 

A LETTER FROM Paris. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sm,—Never since the War have we seen Paris so prosperous 
looking and so winsomely gay as during these spring days of 
1931. Every boulevard café of any size now has its orchestra, 
the fountains play all day and every day, and not merely on 
fite days and Sundays ; at night they are illuminated. When 
darkness falls the public buildings are bathed in light and 
the Are de Triomphe hangs high in the purple of the night sky 
like some lambent shrine linked to earth with a double chain 
ofstars, Which are the lights of the upward-sweeping Avenue 
des Champs Elysées. Moreover, we are on the eve of the 
big Colonial Exhibition at Vincennes which is to bring 
thousands to the capital to admire Paris, France and the 
symbols of its Empire. Living is dear, it is true (meat, for 
instance, costs roughly twice as much as it does in England), 
but the unemployment figures are still nothing to worry about, 
and are even on the wane according to the last report, and 
France is evidently safely weathering the economic storm. 
Monsieur is still able to enjoy his apéritif at the café table 
and one’s femme de ménage is still able to take a taxi-cab on 
the slightest provocation.. These, one might well assume 
from all appearances, are the gala days of the piping times of 
peace. 
But for the Frenchman who is at all politically minded 
there is a shadow on the feast. It is the shadow of Europe 


ys on the move. ‘* It moves,” whispered Galileo of the earth. 


ts. “It moves” is the almost frightened whisper of France as 
ts she looks on Europe. Yes, despite the close-meshed treaties 


spread tight over the continent, despite the fact that the 
treaties are pegged down with big armies and navies, despite 
the alliances formed to secure them, it moves. 


Yes, Europe moves. The evidence of it, of course, is the 


ts proposed Customs union between Germany and Austria. 
al The movement for France is in a direction from which, in 
It her belief, she has most to fear. It means the Anschluss, it 


I 


neans Mittel Europa. It means a dominant, hostile Germany, 


So the Frenchman believes, for does not every newspaper, 
regardless of creed, except those of the extreme Left, tell him 


r so? Mittel Europa! ‘The phrase haunts the printed page, 
i and it haunts the mind of the man in the street. There is 


e t 


he fact, and it is the most lively fact in French politics to-day. 


It may be taken, indeed, to mark the end of a phase of France’s 
foreign policy. 


M. Briand’s reply to the alarming signs of an animated 


Geneva with a kind of homoeopathic remedy. Europe 
threatened with an Austro-German Customs union! Well, 
then, why not give a little dose of “Customs union” to all 
the States of Europe, and then the patient will probably 
get along quite nicely. With regard to this solution, however, 
two things are to be observed. First, that the remedy, so 
far as France is concerned, is very personal to M. Briand; 
and second, that it is even doubtful whether.M. Briand will 
g0 to Geneva. The French Presidential election takes place 


’ 

f 

\ | Europe, of course, we know. He is supposed to be going to 
f 





on May 13, a few days before the Geneva meeting, and, 
although M. Briand has allowed it to be understood that he 
will not be a candidate, few people believe that he will maintain 
his refusal. Traditionally, of course, M. Doumer, as President 
of the Senate, should become President of the Republic, 
besides which, M.. Doumer, with his weight and mild-complex- 
ioned wisdom, does strike one as being of the stuff of which 
Presidents are made. There are, however, several reasons 
for regarding M. Briand as a probable President. From his 
own point of view it would offer an excellent manner of retire- 
ment from an office in which he finds it increasingly difficult to 
keep his colleagues with him. Moreover, M. Briand is not 
getting younger and the comparative ease of the Elysée 
Palace may well attract him. From a party point of view 
one may imagine that the course of sending M. Briand to 
the Elysée would commend itself to the Right wing who, 
without bearing him any personal ill will, yet find his policy 
increasingly unacceptable. To make him President would 
be a handsome manner of getting rid of him, while the fact 
that the Left could hardly create trouble over his removal, 
since M. Briand, a man from the Left, would be in the Presi- 
dency, might be another point in favour of the course. True, 
M. Coty’s Figaro, an organ, of course, of the Right, has 
recently launched a bitter attack on M. Briand and _ his 
assumed candidature, but such personal attacks by millionaires 
on political figures have in England been known to produce 
the opposite result from that intended, and it may be so in 
France. 

But whether M. Briand goes to Geneva or not it is quite 
evident that a point has been reached where it is no longer 
possible for France to pursue a dual foreign policy of pacifica- 
tion on the one hand and of armed repression on the other, 
for that is what it comes to. M. Briand made a gallant 
effort to reconcile the two. He has failed. Pacifism at 
this moment is discredited in France. The last vestige of 
the Locarno tabernacle has been swept away by the movement 
toward the Anschluss. France is therefore thrown back 
on the stark realities of the alternative policy. She must 
fight—not necessarily with armed force—for what she 
regards as her rights. 

Now, although one may fear the dangers—and they are 
admittedly great—of such a policy, it may well be that it 
is necessary to France in her progress to a better idea of 
things. It is a bleak path, after all, that she has to tread. 
She stands more alone than any other European power. 
She realizes it keenly. What she can accomplish in armed 
isolation it is difficult to see. Even if the Zollverein is declared 
legal and becomes an accomplished fact, what can she do ? 
Would she break with the League ? Would she occupy the 
Rhine bridgeheads ? In such a course she would not have 
a shred of legality on her side, as she might plead with some 
show of reason when she occupied the Ruhr Valley. It 
would be an act of aggression, of war, and automatically 
under the existing pact would bring Great Britain against 
her on the side of Germany. Dare she take such terrible 
risks ? These are ugly questions, but they have to be faced 
if we wish to understand the mind of France to-day. 


On the other hand, other forces are at work in this country. 
It is diflicult to generalize on the character of a nation, but 
may it not be said, with as much truth as is possible in such 
generalizations, that whereas England is slow to pick up 
a new truth but rather quick to act upon it, France is quick 
to pick up the new idea but slow to act upon it? France 
must argue it out, sift it through and through before the 
idea can become a matter of practical application. Thus 
it is with the new concept of Europe and the banishment 
of the arbitrament of war. England has her League of 
Nations Union. Its function is enthusiastically to back 
up the League. Its equivalent in France is—mark the title 
—the Ecole de la Paix. Its function is to inquire into the 
working of the League, to examine the theories of disarma- 
ment, of arbitration and a world court of justice. There 
you have in striking contrast examples of the different 
mentalities and methods of the two countries. 

Eventually, one is encouraged to believe, France will be 
wholeheartedly on the side of the angels. We who live in 
France sometimes think that something might be done to 
help her on her way. One of her greatest stumbling blocks 
in the full acceptance of all the implications of the League 
and a world court of justice is the absence of any military 
backing to their dictates, the absence of what M. Paul 
Boncour calls the gendarme. Some of us may think that in 
spite of the objections the gendarme would be worth while 
in the great difference he would made to the French attitude 
and action in European politics. Some scheme of military 
sanctions would soothe her, give her confidence, and such a 
concession might make all the difference to the fate of the 
Disarmament Conference next year. At present she is 
nervously calculating her strength, and with somewhat 
startled, frightened eyes is watching Europe move, not 
realizing that, ultimately, only by throwing her sword away 
will that movement be bereft of all its danger.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Your Paris CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 


THe CLERGY AS WATCHERS. 

A year of success, for which every English patriot should be 
grateful, has been concluded by the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England, whose annual meeting will take place 
before this is in print. A good suggestion for the future is put 
forward by Dr. L. P. Jacks in a most lively paragraph. He 
emphasizes the need of Parish as well as County watchers. 
**T would suggest, with all respect, that every country clergy- 
man might be asked to take up the cause as an active 
watcher, to resist the invasion of his parish by ugliness in any 
form, and to report to headquarters at the first sign of its 
approach. For my part I would gladly see a new clause 
added to the majestic Litany of the Church, and feel I was 
engaged in true religion every time I repeated it: ‘ From all 
destroyers of natural beauty in this parish and everywhere ; 
from all polluters of earth, air and water; from all makers of 
visible abominations ; from jerry builders, disfiguring adver- 
tisers, road hogs and spreaders of litter ; from the villainies of 
the rapacious and the incompetence of the stupid; from the 
carelessness of individuals and the somnolence of Local 
Authorities ; from all foul smells, noises and sights—good 
Lord deliver us!’ To the country clergy I would add the 
teachers in every village school. 

* * * * 
County PATRIOTISM. 

The great need of the moment is a multiplication of County 
branches of the C.P.R.E.; and, personally, I rejoice to see 
signs of an amalgamation with the Rural Community Councils. 
Some of these, as in Kent, have done, and will do, magnificent 
work, including Preservation in their beneficent activities. 
With these the C.P.R.E. may co-operate fruitfully. But very 
few of these Councils—not more than three or four—are 
pulling their weight ; and preservation is not only a general 
obligation : it is immediate. If not insured now, all is over. 
The title that Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis rejected for his first 
and most lively book, gives a true warning: “Going, Going, 
Gone”; and that last trump of a monosyllable will be 
sounded if the work of this beneficent Council is left in other 
hands, less skilled, less earnest, less powerful. 


WANTED : 


ok * * * 
A Vitiacre CoBBerr. 

A smallholder harrowing one of his two fields was glad to 
stop and talk. What he said seemed to me to add suggestive 
detail to the tale of present tendencies on the land. ‘*‘ I’m 
putting the field down to permanent grass, all except a 
little corner with Rivett’s (bearded) wheat. The field was 
said to be the best in the county. Years back the farmer 
paid all his rent of 300 and more acres by a crop of wheat 
on these 18 acres. It was all corn then,” and he flung 
his hand round the landscape. ‘* Now it’s almost all gone, 
so you can’t get your stuff threshed when you want, and if 
you leave it the rats have it. Soon as they see a bit of wheat, 
all the birds from the neighbourhood come and eat you up. 
They didn’t seem to matter when everyone had wheat.” 
The grass seed—all ‘“* ’digenous sorts ’*—came from a farmer 
who had a surplus owing to the fact that his landlord refused 
permission to lay all the land down to pasture. 

* # * * 
BEARDED WHEAT. 

Now this experience indicates that the surrender of arable 
land is not due only to the low price of wheat. A smallholder 
wants the wheat for his poultry; and this one wanted also 
the straw for his horse and cows. Indeed many cultivators 
are nowadays in straits for straw ; and for lack of it manure 
is wasted. Even the birds join the circumstances which 
make it difficult, at any rate for a small man, to cultivate 
arable land in a district where grass farming has grown 
popular. We shall probably see an increasing preference for 
bearded wheat. It is held, locally, to be better for poultry, 
yields heavily, has a good straw and is more or less sparrow- 


proof. 
* * * * 


It is sometimes held that United Dairies and the National 
Farmers’ Union represent rival ideas ; that neither distributor 


nor producer can look through the other’s eyes. It May be 
on occasion; but an ingenious and persuasive poster nh 
brought out by the distributors in favour of pure milk Ps 
a most admirable pointer to the essential unity of the ty 
interests. A number of farming mottoes and maxing. 
‘“* Encourage your children to join a Young Farmers’ Club: 
is one—are sandwiched between diagrams and pictures thay 
should really help to increase the ratio of milk consumpti 
which, as a diagram shows, is scarcely a third of the Swedish 
consumption; and, it might be added, milk is regarded in 
that most gymnastic and athletic of countries as the secret at 
training efficiency. 


Sin, 
jssue of 
Colour - 
there is 
vants t 
age of 1 
have Ti 
reflecti 
for this 


* * * * 


Milk consumption is actually increasing at the moment— 
at any rate in some districts—owing to the improvement jy 





apparatus, especially perhaps in containers that are destroyed Upt 
after use. In my own district the great difficulty experienc dinate 
by the poor in getting a reasonable supply of good milk jy appoin 
likely to be ended by the very simple method of co-operatiy, not pes 
farms delivering milk in such destructible containers to the under | 
retail shops in towns and villages, where now milk can ) has m2 
bought like a pot of jam or eggs. Such containers have mag self-pr 
possible the admirable and highly successful scheme of th free at 
Milk Publicity Council, by which school children can bf sid tc 
provided with small amounts daily. employ 
a little t 
Tur LOvELIEST VALLEYs. Tha 
On the often discussed question, which is the lovelies the pt 
district in England, I have more than once put in a clin in the 
for the Teme valley near the junction of Worcestershire and that | 
Shropshire. Teme is my Tempe. A neighbouring valley, the appoi 
valley of the Rea, has now found a more interesting advocate} their 
A soldier, gassed and wounded in the War, has saved health and and | 
happiness by fulfilling the strenuous work of postman round “y 
about Cleobury Mortimer; and with his own zest and who ¢ 
freshness, and a poetic impulse suggestive of Clare, has written 





a little book—with some verse between the prose—all about 
the district. He has the gift of using names with Milton Th 
emphasis : 
“ All night I walked about the Hill 
From Abdon’s Crown to Dudlick Mill.” 

and describes native characters even better than the country, 
Though the book has faults—too much quotation is one—J— Sit, 
Round about the Crooked Steeple, a Shropshire harvest, by Simon} of A 
Evans, a Shropshire postman (Heath Cranton, 3s. 64.), has ef 


a fidelity and a gusto that are worth much more than literary J Sie" 
perfection. Chur 
* * * * Asa 

BAROMETRIC FALLACIES state 
We have enjoyed, so to say, a term of weather that shoul inst 
for ever dissipate the popular fallacy that a high glass meas is 1 


fair weather. The hands pointed to 29.4 and it rained fora A 


day and a half. It fell to 28.7 and the sun shone. The reading § atta 
of the glass must, of course, be correlated with the fine § repe 
points of the wind; and all electric disturbances, usually} kno 
associated with cumulus clouds, must be eliminated. Inf} whe 
general, doubtless the east wind brings regular weather and thr 
the west irregular ; and on rather rare occasions the regularity J new 
may be continuous rain. of 
o * * * mis 
INTELLIGENCE IN TITs. adr 
A story that seems to be a real pointer to the nature of the} adr 


intelligence of birds is in circulation. It appeared, I believe,§ we 
first in the Shooting Times ; and of the facts there is abundant # wo 
evidence. Tits of two species have discovered how to peck§ the 
open the lids of the glass milk containers now much used§ cor 
in London. They tap the lid in just the one vulnerable place,§ Sir 
just as one species of wasp stings its victims in just the om / 
tiny spot that causes paralysis. This suggests the working 
of something very near reason. It is not the result of reflex 
action, of tropism as with the wasp, or of instinct, to take | 
the three influences in ascending scale. The tits have made 
discovery, handed it on and practised the art to their ow 
advantage. It is to be hoped that London sparrows wilh s; 


not add a taste for Grade A milk to that for crocus petals. of 
W. Beacu THomas in 
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Letters to 


the Editor 


[In view of the length, of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondenis 


lay bey 










5 


Week.” —Ed. 
THE COLOUR BAR 
> Clubs [To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
res thal ci,—The tone of the letter of “‘ X,”? which appeared in the 
MPtion, jue of your paper of April 1 1th, respecting the question of the 
Swedish (olour Bar, indicates that he is an Indian. He states that 
Tded in there is @ great difference in the attitude of Indian Civil Ser- 
ecret oi yants towards Indians, between young civilians up to the 
age of thirty, and those of the age of forty or forty-five who 
have risen to executive rank. This may be true, but a little 
ment~H refection might have shown him that there are cogent reasons 
nent inf for this. 
stroyed Up to the age of thirty the young Civil Servant is in a subor- 
rienced dinate position, and has no plums to offer in the shape of 
milk jy appointments and promotion to office, and he is, therefore, 
crative not pestered by thousands of men who are aspirants to office 
to the under Government. On the other hand the Executive Officer 
can be has many plums at his disposal and has, perforce, to assume a 
Made glf-protecting reserve. Were he to mix with Indians in the 
Of the free and easy manner, as the man up to thirty years of age is 
‘a0 bef said to do, he would be pestered to distraction by men seeking 
employment, or by their relatives, and he would have but 
little time left for his proper job. 

Ihave spent over forty-eight years in India, and I have had 





velit the privilege and the pleasure of knowing many Civil Servants 
claim inthe upper ranks and, with very few exceptions, I have seen 
€ and that their demeanour towards those whom they have been 
Y; the appointed to govern has been courteous and sympathetic, and 
ocate.F their sense of duty has urged them to serve the Indians by day 
handF and by night. 
round “X” has cast an unwarranted slur on the character of men 
and who deserve all praise and gratitude.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ritten E. GuILrorp 
bowt (Late Canon of the Lahore Cathedral). 
toni: The Anchorage, Cottesmore, Rutland. 

SLAVERY IN SIERRA LEONE 
ntry, [To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
ne~— Sir,—In a letter headed ‘‘ Present Day Slavery ”’ in your issue 
mone of April 4th, the following sentence occurs :— 


has “Sir Ransford Slater, Governor of the British Protectorate in 


rary ‘Sierra Leone, when he determined to abolish slavery, found the 
“& Churches silent upon the matter.” 
Asan assertion of fact that statement is true, but set, as this 
statement is set, in a context of implied reproach, as a typical 
ould ® instance of the supposed ‘‘ callousness ” of those Churches, it 
ans is utterly unjust. 
or a As one of those to whom the reproach, if deserved, would 
ings @ attach, may I say that I am wholly unashamed and un- 


repentant ? I know, as most of the European missionaries 
know, and as all the members of those African churches know, 
hf} what a baptism of blood the Sierra Leone Government passed 
through in 1898, when they determined that in the then 
newly-proclaimed Protectorate slave-raiding and all forms 
of slave-trading should be utterly stamped out. We, 
missionaries and African Christians alike, have watched with 
admiration the unceasing vigilance and the remorseless 
lhe} administrative pressure of the intervening thirty years, and 
vt, we rejoice that in 1925 (when Sir Ransford Slater penned the 
nt’ words which have been so misused) the social system to which 
ck® the name of “ slavery ” still clung had, by almost unanimous 
cdf consent, ceased to be slavery in all save the name.—I am, 


8 Sir, &c., JAS. DENTON. 
ne Bangor. 


“ft THE FULHAM HOUSING IMPROVEMENT 


. SOCIETY, LTD. 
; [To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—You have, and I would like to take the opportunity 
of publicly acknowledging this, taken a practical interest 





in the housing question, and particularly as it affects Fulham 


that we often cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 
The length which we consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the 
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and the society of which I have the privilege of being hon. 
treasurer; and I would, therefore, ask you to be good 
enough to allow me space to give a short account of the 
progress of that society. 

The Fulham Housing Improvement Society, Ltd., has 
already been able, in a congested area and in the short time 
of its existence, to provide decent housing for 297 people. 
It is not the intention of the society to pauperize its tenants, 
but rather to give them, for an adequate rent, not only 
proper accommodation but also sanitary and other advantages 
which are so necessary to decent housing. The society has 
just issued its third annual report, and the committee has 
again been able to declare a dividend of 4 per cent. (less 
tax) on the shares. This shows, I venture to think, that 
the aims of the society to be moral and model landlords can 
be fulfilled as a business proposition, There must be many 
people who, naturally expecting some return for their money 
as income, can invest a portion of their capital with a view 
to being charitable, without giving away large sums, and I 
would appeal to them to help the F.H.LS., Ltd. 

It is amazing how quickly the tenants appreciate the 
advantages of privacy, proper sanitation, and the necessary 
aids to cleanliness which, through no fault of their own, 
they have not hitherto been able to enjoy. I would like 
to pay a well-deserved tribute to these tenants. On the 
year’s working, with a net rental of over £1,100, we end 
the year with only £45 for rents in arrears, which shows 
that our tenants are only too ready to respond to any 
scheme which will help them to self-respect and a decent 
home.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp G. FarrHoime (Capt.) 
(Hon. Treasurer, Fulham Housing 


91 Dawes Road, S.W.6. Improvement Society, Ltd.). 


THE PULFORD STREET SITE 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srtr,—Although it is rather late in the day I would like to 
thank Mr. G. W. Currie for the reference in his letter of 
April 4th to the “excellent and admirable work which 
the Westminster City Council is now completing near Ebury 
Bridge,” and at the same time to tell him that the Soho 
and Chelsea corner of Pimlico areas have had, and are still 
having, the serious attention of the City Council. 

I do not dispute his statement that an expenditure of 
£100,000 by the Westminster City Council on a_ housing 
scheme would not cost the Council more than £5,000 per 
annum, or a rate of one-eighth of a penny, but has this 
anything to do with Mr. Currie’s original suggestion, viz., 
that the City Council should, notwithstanding their previous 
decision, undertake the development of the Pulford Street 
site? It was suggested by him that following the re-develop- 
ment of the Millbank Estate the City Council would reap 
a “golden harvest”? and consequently could well afford 
out of such harvest to take over and develop the Pulford 
Street site. 

I would again point out that so far as the increased revenue 
which it is anticipated will be derived from the re-development 
at Millbank is concerned, only one-eighth will ensue for 
the direct benefit of the ratepayers in the City, and this 
increase will probably only barely cover the cost of the 
Millbank Housing Scheme. The remaining seven-eighths 
will be paid to the London County Council and other pre- 
cepting authorities, and will consequently not be available 
for any housing scheme that may be carried out by the City 
Council. 

I cannot say when the development of the Millbank Estate 
will be completed, but the question is not material to the 
point at issue since the City Council will not receive any 
increase in rates beyond that required to pay for the Millbank 
Housing Scheme.—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK Rye, 

13 Golden Square, London, W.1. 
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MINING GARDENERS critic is aware that the Daily Mail charge £700 for this Privilege 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sir,—It is most encouraging to hear from Sir W. Beach Thomas 
that allotments are spreading so rapidly all over this country— 
thanks very much (as usual) to those true co-operative Christ- 
ians the Quakers—and it is particularly gratifying to know that 
the Government are backing them up in their good work. One 
may hope now that the next higher stage (of ‘‘ Homecrofting *’) 
will receive more attention. 

Allotments at some distance from the village are good, but 
only a poor substitute for ‘‘ Homecrofts”’ round the house where 
nothing is wasted, fatigue avoided, and much valuable time 
saved. ‘‘ Homecrofting *’ was one of the very latest and, perhaps, 
best of Mr. Strachey’s pet theories, and I cannot believe the 
Spectator has lost interest in it.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Uplyme, High Wycombe. J. B. PENNINGTON, 


THE EDUCATION OF PARENTS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—-Mrs. Isaacs in her review of ‘‘ The Management of 
Young Children,” in your issue of April 11th, refers to ‘ Parent 
Education” as having an “ outlandish sound to English 
ears,” and speaks of a Society having been formed a year 
or two ago. 

The Parents’ National Educational Union is in its fortieth 
year, and has as its members parents and teachers of every 
class. It has done much, I believe, to bring about a greater 
understanding between the professional educator and the 
parent as they meet heré on neutral ground, and has presented 
to parents a philosophical and psychological outlook with 
regard to their task. 

The Annual Conference has just taken place at Digswell 
Hall, Welwyn, attended by—as is far from usual-—elementary 
school teachers, head-masters of boys’ preparatory schools, 
head-mistresses of girls’ public and private schools as well 
as by parents of every class, meeting as co-workers for the 
good of the child.—I am, &c., H. FRANKLIN 

(Hon. Secretary, Parents’ National Educational Union). 

50 Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 2. 


SWEEPSTAKES FOR HOSPITALS 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—After reading many extraordinary reasons in _ the 
daily papers in support of ‘‘ Sweepstakes for Hospitals,” 
it was a real relief to read your article in the Spectator of 
April 18th on this question, on which, as you most truly 
observe, there is so much confusion of thought. 

Cannot we be honest with ourselves at least, and if we are 
as anxious, as we profess to be, to help the hospitals, give 
the money outright, and not use them as a cloak, when we are 
really out for our own amusement and gain? | Surely there 
are any number of ways in which we can play with our money 
without poisoning the very fountains of charity at their 
source.—I am, Sir, &c., BERTHA WADSWORTH, 

Hampstead Way, N.W.11. 


WHAT ARE MODERN DESIGNERS DOING? 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I found the comprehensive article on the Daily Mail 
Exhibition which appeared on the ‘‘ Modern Home Page ” 
in your issue of April 11th of particular interest. In connexion 
with the furnishing of ‘** The House that Jack Built,” at this 
exhibition I feel that your question, ‘‘ What are our modern 
designers doing ?” calls for some reply. 

I am answering for a small but keen group of craftsmen- 
designers, amongst whom are Gordon Russell and ourselves, 
who, after ten years’ uphill fighting, are succeeding in pro- 
ducing a modern period in furniture which is essentially 
British and in no way a copy of anything Continental. After 
a considerable number of years’ experience, I have found that 
it is just the crowds that the Daily Mail Exhibition caters for 
who best appreciate, understand, and save up to buy what we 
are producing. 

We should have revelled in an opportunity to furnish com- 
pletely ‘‘ The House that Jack Built,”’ but I do not think that our 


1m no viiining the Day Mai fo hs re. Moe pe 
y can get it! But the likes of us do n 
find that our work warrants this expenditure in advertisi c 
It seems that only mass producers or retailers of mass. se 
duction products must indulge in such expense. " 

Though we often have to stand comparison with Mass pr 
duction prices, mass production would be fatal to aa rs 
pioneers we have all had slowly to collect our own groups of 
craftsmen around us and build up steadily on results, We mi 
unlike the French in whose country the departmental stores 
employ designers, such as Réné Prou, as Art Directors co 
them well and give them unlimited scope in which to pie. 
their ideas. 

Actually we did supply eighteen of our Doors in Empire 
Timbers for “ The House that Jack Built.” We had to make 
them at our own expense and, in addition, pay a fee for this 
concession ; but the Daily Mail, whom we have always found 
most helpful, met us and reduced the fee by two-thirds, 
Heaven knows if we shall sell these essentially Empire Doors, 
Perhaps Lord Rothermere will buy them. Certainly we once 
made some furniture in beautiful Kenya olivewood for Lord 
Beaverbrook. Though we cannot blow so loud a trumpet as 
to furnish entirely “ The House that Jack Built,” the voice of 
our small group, in spite of the general slump, is growing in 
strength. It is flattering to us to see that everything we 
produce is immediately copied by the ‘* trade.” 

The great ones of the land are also taking notice of our 
existence, and it is becoming fashionable among a very 
influential section of the community to have at least one 
modern room in their homes. Quite a number of discerning 
collectors of our work are springing up, and the press as a 
whole is extremely sympathetic to us. British Film and Play 
producers are fully alive to the existence and significance of 
our movement. But more important than all is the fact that 
out of it all is arising a Modern British Movement, which, ina 
few years will more than hold its own against the so-called 
Continental Movement.—I am, Sir, &c., Davin Joet, 

Commander R.N. (retired). 

25 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 


POLITICS IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sm,—As an Ulsterman who has studied the history of his 
Province and who has had a lengthened ministry ‘in the 
Irish Presbyterian Church in Ulster and afterwards in this 
city, may I join Mr. Shane Leslie in thanks to you for the 
admirable Irish Number of the Spectator issued on April 11th? 
The Irish articles, whether descriptive, political, economic, 
or sporting, which you secured for your readers will do much 
to make a friendly people and a land of beauty and romance, 
better known. 

It was a pleasure to read Mr. Leslie’s correction of Lord 
Charlemont’s explanation of the political division in Northern 
Ireland as a racial cleavage ; the majority in the six counties 
being Anglo-Saxon and the minority ‘ who look forward 
to a union with their kinsmen in the Irish Free State ”’ being 
Celts. It is surprising to find a statesman in the position of 
Lord Charlemont promulgating so serious and so harmful an 
error. 

The two-races theory is a popular fallacy unsupported by 
students of Irish history. Our historians inform us that the 
Anglo-Norman settlements of the twelfth century were carried 
out in the three southern provinces of Ireland but not in 
Ulster which remained Celtic for four centuries under the 
O’Neills and their allies. Ulster’s turn for settlement came 
through the “Plantation” in the seventeenth century. At 
that period large communities of Scots (Celtic by race), as 
well as English, arrived in Ulster. Many of these communities 
were made up of Scottish Presbyterians driven from theit 
country by Prelatic persecution. All these Scots were Celts 
and it is their descendants who form to a very large extent the 
membership of the Presbyterian Church in Ulster. 

In J. B. Woodburn’s book, The Ulster Scot, published in 
1914, it is pointed out that even the English who settled 
in parts of Ulster in the seventeenth century had as much 
Celtic blood as Teutonic. To this day the Celtic prefix to 
surnames, “ Mac,” is found in a large proportion of Ulster 
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ns, clergy and laity. Mr. Woodburn is a careful 
torian and makes his position clear on the first page of his 
histo where the following affirmation appears. ‘* There are 
bool nae in Ireland : the whole population is a mixture of 
power Teutonic, and the Ulsterman has probably as much 

~ plood as the Southerner.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

yong DENHAM OSBORNE. 


FLANNELLED FOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.| 
gir,—A note under the heading ‘‘ Flannelled Fools” in your 
spectabilia of April 25th appears to be based on a 
misunderstanding which I hope you will allow me to correct. 
the experiment is to be tried here of allowing boys to wear 
open-necked shirts with either grey flannel trousers or shorts. 
the adoption of this new dress will be wholly voluntary, 
and those who wish to abide by the present regulations will 
be quite free to do so. The experiment is being made in the 
interests of hygiene and economy ; but it is believed that it 
will also lead to increased smartness, the importance of which 
is fully recognized. Moreover boys will, of course, wear 
ordinary lounge suits on Sundays and on all such special 
occasions as school lectures, important visits, &c., as well 
as for going out. Great strictness will be exercised in this 
matter, and a boy will certainly not leave school ignorant 
of the importance of dress and of personal appearance in 
society and in the business world.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. L. Jacks 

Mill Hill School, London, N.W. (Headmaster). 

[Dr. Jacks omits to point out the nature of the misunder- 
standing to which he refers. Our note made it clear that the 
adoption of his experiment was not compulsory.—Ep. 
Spectator. 


presbyteria 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sin,—Referring to your paragraph in your issue of April 25th 
on Mill Hill School, it might interest you to know that over 
fifty years ago Dr. Almond introduced flannel shorts and 
open-necked shirts at Loretto, and this custom still continues. 
It has proved a distinct success and I am certain none of 
the boys ever regretted it in after life. There is no doubt 
that this system is conducive to physical development and 
health, which is a great help towards good work. 

It is quite early enough to acclimatize oneself to 
“uncomfortable and often ridiculous clothes *’ when one is 
fully developed.—I am, Sir, &c., Frank B. Horkins. 

. Physgill, Whithorn, Wigtownshire. 


THE CLOSING OF PUBLIC FOOTPATHS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—Grave encroachments on the amenities of the country- 
side have occurred in recent years in the loss of public foot- 
paths. In my experience many paths are threatened through 
sheer disuse. A new generation arises which knows not 
ancient rights. _Paths become interrupted. and grown over 
because people, who, if they knew, would use them, are 
ignorant of their existence. Charting footpaths is insuflicient 
when most people never see the maps. For this condition 
there is a simple remedy which I commend to those who 
believe in preserving public rights of enjoying the sights and 
sounds of the country. That is for each local Council to 
exercise its legal right and moral duty in erecting finger 
boards indicating each recognized public right of way in its 
area. 
. The landlord's point of view must be recognized. While 
insisting on public rights, Councils should take vigorous pre- 
cautions that they be not abused. A useful step would be 
for Councils to offer rewards for information leading to the 
prosecution of those who damage crops and hedges or commit 
other nuisances, or even prosecute themselves. Education 
authorities might also be approached with the request that 
scholars should be thoroughly admonished as to the behaviour 
that is appropriate to a civilized person walking in fields 
and woods. 
Such steps would do something to correct the impression 
that the land described not long ago as.“ ours” to defend 
is, for the most part, a merely hostile preserve hedged about 
with * Trespassers will be Prosecuted.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
31 Mundon Read, Maldon, Essex.. H. Brewer. 





PRESERVING THE AUSTRALIAN 
COUNTRYSIDE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In his notes on ‘“ Country Life ” in the Spectator dated 
January 31st, Sir W. Beach Thomas speaks of the difficulties 
of co-operation between advertisers and preservers of beauty. 
He may be interested to know that in Victoria, which is 
the southernmost of the eastern States of far-off Australia, 
advertisements, which had sprung up like mushrooms along 
the country roads, had become a serious problem to beauty- 
lovers. The management of the roads, which are a source 
of pride to that State, has been taken over by a body of men 
called ‘* The Main Roads Board.” This board is responsible 
for the building and upkeep of the roads, and has issued a 
decree that all advertisements painted on fences or on 
hoardings beside the roads for which they are responsible 
must be removed within a specified time. 

The advertising agents then painted the sides of barns, 
and hung advertisements from trees in the paddocks, a little 
distance in from the roads. Now the edict has gone forth 
that all advertisements which are visible from the roads must 
be removed—so Victorian travellers, whether by foot or by 
car, will once more enjoy unspoiled views of their beautiful 
countryside.—I am, Sir, &c., O. M. McDona.p. 

Willowburn, Queensland, Australia. 


PARTIES IN THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 

Sir,—With reference to the discussions about party con- 
troversies in the Church of England, may I point out that 
such disputes are the reverse of representative of the general 
life of the Church ? It is inevitable that mistakes or errors of 
judgment should occur among the 30,000 churches in England ; 
and it is, of course, the business of the Press to report matters 
that are out of the normal. In a similar way, a case of wife- 
beating is naturally reported, while the far more numerous 
cases of conjugal affection do not get into the papers. 

Throughout the vast majority of parishes in England the 
clergy are loyally carrying out their duties in accordance with 
the Prayer Book, and have the cordial support of their 
parishioners in so doing. 

Much is sometimes said about alleged ‘“ Romeward ” ten- 
dencies of certain clergymen. May I suggest that it is only a 
small body, and that body by no means in a leading position as 
regards learning, about which such complaints can be made 
with any plausibility? Also it may be worth mentioning 
that it is a mistake to feel alarm about a supposed great 
advance of the Roman Catholic Church in England. It is 
true that active proselytizing efforts are made all over the 
country, and that certain people join the Church of Rome, just 
as others leave it and join the Church of England or other 
Churches. The fact, however, seems well established that the 
Roman Catholic Church in England does not increase in 
numbers in proportion to the general population, but that its 
tatio thereto remains as it was about 100 years ago.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. W. POYNTER. 

The Westminster Group, Church House, S.W.1. 


RECOGNITION OF OSTEOPATHS 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The review of my book Manipulation as a Curative 
Factor: Osteopathy and Medicine, in your issue of 
February 21st, gave rise to the Editor's note in the same 
issue and the subsequent correspondence, in which I have 
until now taken no part. However, the letter of the General 
Secretary of the Canadian Medical Association in your issue of 
April 18th requires an answer. 

The word ‘ recognition ” is undoubtedly used within the 
limits defined in the Oxford Dictionary. Wence, in itself, it 
carries with it no comparison with the medical profession. 
Any comparison must be arrived at by a study of the scope of 
any Bill seeking to give recognition to osteopaths. 

The General Secretary is doubtless right when he states 
that “in no part of Canada are osteopaths or chiropractors 
granted the legal standing accorded to the medical pro- 
lession,’’ but, to say the least, he would have been performing 
a gracious act had he told the readers of the Spectator, that 
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osteopaths are recognized by statute in the Provinces of 
Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 

It must also have been within his knowledge that the 
Editor’s note actually understated the case for the osteopaths 
—legal recognition has been granted to them not in only 
** forty-seven of the forty-nine States of the American Union,” 
but in every one of them. The number includes the District 
of Columbia. 

Why did the General Secretary think fit to write on the one 
point, and omit to mention the other two? The latter are 
at least equally important to those readers who are interested 
in an all-round statement of the case, whether the writer be 
for or against the recognition of osteopaths.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8 Portland Place, W.1. Eruret MELLor, 


NATIONAL ANIMAL WELFARE WEEK 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I should be glad of the opportunity to remind your 
readers of the first National Animal Welfare Week, which 
begins on Sunday, May 3rd. It is the first to be held in 
England, and marks the centenary of the first Animal Protec- 
tion Act to be passed in this country. It has been warmly 
taken up by all districts. 

During the week representatives of all the organizations 
interested in the welfare of animals are invited to join together 
in enlightening the public on the need for protection of animals, 
Demonstrations, meetings, and processions will be held all 
over the country. Enquiries and offers of help should be 
addressed to me at 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. LEONARD CATHER 

(Hon. Organizing Secretary). 

National Council for Animal's Welfare. 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR HORSES 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Str,—I have been much interested in the different discussions 
on animal welfare, which have appeared from time to time 
in your columns, and I venture to put forward an aspect which, 
to my knowledge, has not as yet been mentioned. 

It is a well-known fact that the poorer horse-owners cannot 
afford the services of a veterinary surgeon, and much apparent 
cruelty is the result. The struggling tradesman can keep 
only one horse, and that with great difficulty, so that if the 
animal suffers from some minor ailment which could be cured 
by rest and a little attention, he can spare neither the time nor 
the money to allow of this. A case in point was brought to 
my knowledge some time ago. The R.S.P.C.A. complained 
that a certain man was working an unfit horse, with the 
result that the man took it to a veterinary surgeon. The 
trouble consisted principally of underfeeding and overwork, 
together with galls due to badly-fitting harness, and the remedy 
advocated was rest, suitable food and a local application for 
the sores. The owner was not in a position to carry this out, 
as he could not spare the money to hire an extra horse whilst 
his own was off work, and moreover, he was unable to pay for 
the treatment his animal received. In this instance the 
veterinary surgeon gave his services gratis and, incidentally, 
supplied the horse with fodder. 

Such cases as this are not witting cruelty, but might even be 
termed unavoidable cruelty, and although I am aware that 
much good work has been done in this connexion by charitable 
organizations, I feel the matter should be put on a proper 
basis. I would therefore suggest a form of State Insurance 
for Horses, similar to the National Health Insurance, covering 
the animals of the poorer owners: this would alleviate much 
hardship to man and beast. If all horse owners had to take 
out a licence which could be cancelled in event of persistent 
cruelty, in my opinion this would be more effective in the 
prevention of cruelty than twenty days in prison.—I am, Sir, 
«e., ** MARTINGALE.” 


SUBSTITUTES FOR HUNTING 


[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] 
Sir,—A visit to Exmoor for the spring staghunting brings 
it home that, whether one likes it or not, the fact has to 
be faced that the hunting of a deer to death is not in con- 
sonance with the trend of our feelings to-day. 
But it is all very well for those people to abuse hunting 
who have never had the opportunity or the inclination to 


an 


<a 

ride to hounds. There are few. who have had the ch 
of the experience who would not say that a gallop rs 
t 


hounds is one of the most thrilling things that life has 
a : 8 to 
offer. One asks, therefore, whether there is any alternatj 
form of the chase which can be organized without our leiiah 
to stifle our humane feelings. 8 

The drag-hunt, or the paper chase as practised in Ing; 
are not satisfactory substitutes. The pace is too hot for 
any but the hardest riders, because inevitably a drag becomes 
a sort of steeplechase, and it is over too soon. The require. 
ments of a hunt, as opposed to a gallop over a set course 
seem to be: uncertainty of line to give scope for judgment 
in riding, uncertainty of pace and the chance of a check te 
give a breather to the field, and uncertainty as to the finish 
to give zest to the pursuit. Can ingenuity devise any kind 
of trail that would, in part at any rate, meet these 
requirements ? 

Riding to bloodhounds on a cold drag has been tried byt 
has never become an established sport, although it may 
point the way. The simplest method would seem to be the 
release of an animal with strong homing instincts that would 
take its own line and leave a scent to be worked out. True, 
we should even then lose something of the interest of hound. 
work, but there would still be some skill in handling hounds, 
and from the riders’ standpoint the requirements would 
be more or less fulfilled. The possibilities are illustrated by 
the authenticated case of a cur, anointed with aniseed, that, 
unknown to master and field, gave a glorious run to an 
Irish pack. But the quest for such an obliging species of 
quadruped is probably futile. 

There remains the possibility of utilizing the cunning of 
a human quarry, who would endeavour under certain rules 
to lay a trail which would outwit the pursuers. For a start, 
at any rate, it should be more strenuous and require bolder 
riding than the ordinary hunt, in order to give it prestige, 
The innovation is probably less unlikely than it might appear, 
So rapid is the change of feeling once a sport is suppressed, 
that in a very short time the killing of the quarry would 
probably be looked upon as barbarous. 

The idea could probably only be worked out by experi- 
ment, and the experiment could only be tried by some 
humanitarian enthusiast for hunting. It is not likely to be 
tried so long as the hunting of an animal is allowed by law 
and public opinion. But there is at least the probability 
that if hunting an animal were banned, some alternative 
form of chase might be adopted, especially if it had features 
which attracted the finest horsemen and was taken up by a 
few people of fashion. , 

Law follows public opinion, but public opinion also follows 
law. To a few of us, for instance, the shooting of a trapped 
pigeon was always abhorrent; but not until it was pro- 
hibited. by law a few years ago would a sportsman’s paper 
have denounced it as disgusting and only fit for unsports- 
manlike foreigners.—I am, Sir, &c., LoveER OF Ripine, 


A DOG’S INTUITION 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Reading the interesting letter of your correspondent 
about a dog’s intuition, I am reminded of an occasion when 
a dog of mine showed intuition of a different nature, but ofa 
wonderful kind. He was a wire-haired terrier, very faithful 
and devoted; and for nine years he never willingly left my 
side, day or night. It happened that a relation came to stay 
who was suffering from the burden of a great sorrow. The dog 
knew her, but had never paid any particular attention to her. 
On the night of her arrival I went to her room to say good night, 
followed, as usual, by my dog. 

When I turned to go, I waited for him. He made no move, 
but looked earnestly at me, as if he were trying hard to tell me 
something. I asked him if he was going to stay there for 
the night. Again he made no attempt to move and gave me 
that very curious look. I went away, feeling sure I would 
soon hear his voice at my door. But he did not come. And 
next day I heard he had stayed by the bedside all night, 
and that his présence had seemed so sympathetic and under: 
standing. It was a unique act on his part, and must have 
been prompted by some delicate instinct of sympathy.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JEAN GRAHAM, 

20 Abingdon Court, W.8, 
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SUNDAY AND THE‘ ZOO 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

sn, movement has recently been given popularity in a 
ee of the daily press, to bring about the opening of the 
egal Gardens in London to the general public on 
5 _ An avenue of compromise, which may not yet have 

explored, might lie in closing the Gardens to the public 
in saturdays, and opening thém on Sundays. This would 
conserve the privileges of the Fellows of the Society and 
their friends’ admitted on tickets, many of whom are doubtless 
pore able to free themselves from ties of. wurk on Saturday 
than are many of the middle and working classes, whose only 
rally free day is Sunday. 

That the public should take an interest in the Zoo is both 
wtural and desirable. For to the better judgment of the 
pritish public must be reserved the decision whether the 
wnfinement of wild animals, under conditions which must 
be unnatural, is justifiable or desirable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry E. Lioyp Gare, 
53 Boundary Road, London, N.W.8. 





ever 


THE RED BIRD IN THE GREEN PARK 
[To the Editor of the SpEcraror.] 

sn,—The cardinal bird of Mauritius, mentioned by your 
crespondent, W. H. Whiting (page 667), would be the 
Madagascar Weaver, which has been introduced into several 
jfands in the eastern tropics; it is rather smaller than a 
garrow. The true cardinal of America, which is about as 
big as & thrush, has some black on the face; the scarlet 
tanagers (there are two very distinct species, one North 
America, the other, as I said, Brazilian) have black wings 
and tails, and so are only half red. I should have thought 
the Green Park bird was the true cardinal had I not met the 
liberator of the tanager.—I am, Sir, &ce., F. FInn, 
Clo Grindlay & Co., 54 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 


COUPON GIFT SCHEMES 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
S$r,—Like many other members of the greater public who are 
neither manufacturers nor shopkeepers, I have been following 
with interest the war which certain retailers have been waging 
oncoupon gift schemes. 
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What puzzles me is whether there is any reali need for a war 
at all. It depends entirely on whether those shopkeepers 
areright who allege that people receiving free gifts in exchange 
for coupons thereupon refuse to spend in shops money which 
they otherwise would have spent. 

Is that a fact? In the first place a proportion (I myself 
should say a very large proportion) of those who get gifts in 
exchange for coupons look upon them just as windfalls— 
luxuries which they would never have dreamed of buying. 
When, on the other hand, the gift is something which would 
have been bought, had it not been obtained free, money is 
available for spending in other directions. A man and wife 
ned, say, a tea set badly, and they would also like a new 
cock if they could afford it; if they are able to get the tea set 
in exchange for coupons, then they buy the clock. 

It will be answered that, if these suggestions of mine are 
accurate, they only show that gift schemes are not doing the 
shopkeeper any harm. But what of the wages of those who 
are making gifts (said, I notice, to be of the annual value of 
£3,000,090) for the schemes ? Are not these wages increasing 
the purchasing power of the nation? I am sure that shop- 
keepers would rather see workers drawing wages than the dole. 
~—Iam, Sir, &ce., STRATHSPEY. 
Oakwood, Chailey Avenue, Rottingdean, Sussex. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


A SENTIMENTAL BuRGLAR. 

Sir J. M. Erskine, whose letter on ‘‘ A Sentimental Burglar”’ 
appears in your last issue, may be interested to hear another 
experience. My son’s suitcase was stolen from his motor car. 
Besides clothes, &c., the suitcase contained several books of 
private accounts of great interest to the owner. A few days 
after the theft the books of accounts with other private papers 
from the suitcase were left, carefully done up in a brown-paper 
parcel, on the steps of one of the offices of a London company. 


As the books bore my son’s name, he was traced through the 
Telephone Directory and the books returned. The “ senti- 
ment.” which induced this thief to return books of no value to 
him is one to be encouraged. 
a 2 thank him through your widely read columns !— 


If you will permit, we would 


[We include this letter for the sake of the story which it tells, 


but we rather deprecate our correspondent’s idea of the type of 
reader to whom the Spectator appeals.—Eb. Spectator.] 


Our Scoop. 


Is it the Spectator that nods or we that dream? With 


great surprise I noted in your issue of April 25th that 
page 665 is dated April 52. 
days ? 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s Time Machines in the office? If so, I 
must congratulate you on the scoop.—E. J. B., Scarborough. 


Whence the extra twenty-seven 
Can it be that you have already installed one of 


[We apologise.—Ep. Spectator.] 
DICKENSIAN DANCING. 
I have become involved in a fierce argument with the 


Organizing Committee of the Dickens Episode in connexion 
with Rochester Historical Pageant, as to what was the popular 
dance in Pickwick’s day. 
fashionable and up-to-date thing because, when describing 
Mr. Pickwick’s visit to the Assembly Rooms at Bath, Dickens 
says, ‘‘ There was the music—not of the quadrille band, for 


I maintain the Quadrille was the 


it had not yet commenced.” The Committee maintain that 


the Minuette is in keeping with the period because, when 


Pickwick is at Dingley Dell, he says to Mrs. Wardle, “‘ I will 
come back again and we will show these young people how to 
do a minuette,” or words to that effect. This second quotation 
I maintain refers to a dance which was already out of fashion 
in Pickwick’s day. What do your readers say ?—J. S. 
JACKSON, 33 Star Hill, Rochester. 


Green Song 


TELLING of patient love, 

The jewel fidelity, 

The voice of a wild dove 
Ripples. Such love hath site. 


Of the slow rounding faith, 
Promise, Paradise, 
Nought the light bird saith 
Who cuckoo cries ; 


Who, while songs acclaim 
Those sapphire depths unseen, 
‘Trumpets her mortal name 

“ Cuckoo”’ through the green ; 


Who, when the green floods all, 
Green glamour receives, 
Tossing her emerald ball 
Among clear-shining leaves. 


Delicately, afar 

It hails, melts gurgling, flows 
Where tender pastures are. 
Cuckoo ! the green grass grows. 


GERTRUDE WOODTHORPE. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Specrator,” Aprit 30TH, 1831. 
Ticut Lacina. 

A young woman named Harris, residing at Stepney, died of 
apoplexy on Sunday evening. A surgeon named Pattre stated 
to the jury, which sat on the body on Tuesday, that her death 
was entirely owing to her stays being too tight-laced. It appears 
that Miss Harris had eaten an enormous meal of roast beef and 
spinach, and drank some ale; that she was standing, about eight 
o’clock in the evening, admiring the brightness of the moon from 
the front door of her mother’s house, when she suddenly exclaimed, 
“Oh mamma!” and fell backward lifeless. We would rather give 
the beef and ale the credit of the cause of this melancholy 
catastrophe, than the stays. 

THe IraLiaAN OPERA. 

Of Signora Rubini we can say very little in commendation. 
Her own claims to the high character to which she aspires are 
few, and to her husband’s power must be ascribed her present 
situation in the theatre. Her voice is unmelodious, her style 
unfinished, her execution imperfect and laboured. There was 
evidently a party sent into the house to support her; but we 
think it impossible, even with all the aid of the claqueurs, to keep 
this lady on her throne, “5 

















mo a in +B May 
Gilbert White pen 

Journals of Gilbert White. Edited by Walter Johnson. (Rout- be found. In general he was making daily discoveries on 
ledge. 21s.) 7 “ 


Ir is hard to believe, in a book-making age among a people 
possessed by a passion for natural history, that the diaries 
of Gilbert White have lain all these years in a museum 
unread, unsung. He was among the most English of 
Englishmen, the father of a cult that spreads round the 
world. Few quotations have so pleased the reviewer as a 
paragraph from a German historian introduced to him years 
ago by that fine German scholar, Mr. J. L. Garvin: ‘ The 
Compleat Angler and the Natural History of Selborne are 
types of literature peculiar to this country. In these classical 
productions we are introduced into the nursery of English 
thought, poetry—nay, science itself,’ and he further com- 
mends White as local historian. In this brief biography 
and almost perfectly edited diary we get, if not a new, a 
delightfully-emphasized White and emphasized Selborne. 
Who wishes to know England and the English cannot omit 
this record. One hopes that these diaries (hitherto unpub- 
lished save for partial and mauled excerpts) will have a 
greater vogue than fell to the charming volume of the Rev. 
J. Mulso’s correspondence, whose affectionate though rather 
unmanly letters tell us much of his friend White, urge him 
to authorship, prophesy his fame, and leave a delightful 
sense of friendship. White was as English as the King of 
¥vetot was French. Both traversed their peculiar realms 
on humble mounts, and both slept happily without thought 
of the fame that was to come to them ! 

One laughed at Mulso. When White says very much 
the same thing—about his cucumbers, or tortoise, or the 
weather—one laughs with him. Selborne enfolds us, and a 
hundred and fifty years become as yesterday. This book 
tells us more than we knew before of White’s life outside 
his last parish, of his travels about England, of his proctorship 
at Oxford, and of his acquaintance ; but the diary is almost 
pure Selborne, a Hampshire village that happens to be an 
epitome of Southern England in its geology, its scenery, its 
natural history, and its life. Any diary is apt to be rather 
dry, staccato, parochial, petty and difficult to read. White's 
is not wholly exempt from the handicaps of the form; but 
it triumphs over them beyond belief. He was presented 
with a special book with ruled and contracted spaces for 
different sorts of entry, and began in his very slow, careful 
and scholarly way and neat handwriting to follow the guiding 
lines ; but happily his zest soon began to overflow the banks, 
in bulk as in spirit. His friends, the Marshams, became 
better and more famous phenologists in the stricter sense 
of the term, but White retained his character as High Priest 
of a holy of holies in the deep, deep country. It is the 
crime of the previously-published extracts that they seem 
to reduce White to a mere recorder who notes exact dates 
tor a cold and specific scientific purpose. He was, of course, 
essentially scientific, and therefore accurate. Even in his 
most widely advertised blunder—that swallows hibernated— 
he began in the end to disprove his own theory. It was 
almost a shock in an early page of this diary to discover that 
he did not distinguish the tree-pipit-——-with its peculiar and 
peculiarly charming pattern of song and flight—from the 
meadow-pipit. Other examples of the sort are scarcely to 


The Comedy of Politics 


The Endless Adventure. By F.G.G. Oliver. Vol. II. Walpole 
and the First Parliament of George the Second, 1727-1735. 
(Macmillan. 15s.) 

In the present-day flood of literature published one fears 

sometimes that much of what is best gets destroyed, or, in any 

case, submerged by the oncoming torrents. It is pleasant to 
note, therefore, with what acclaim Mr. Oliver’s second volume 
is being weleomed ; and also, to me at all events, how clear 
and vivid is the recollection of his first. For it would have 
been hard to believe that a historian could have invested with 
so lively an interest the period with which he deals. Why he 


has succeeded in doing so he in part himself explains when he 
says : 
“No tragedy; no melodrama; no heroes! 


How then can it 





correcting inaccuracies. His range of close personal Obsery, fe of them 
tion compares with Fabre’s observation of insects, By ; The P' 
Fabre was consciously literary, as White never wy, . Bale are por' 
gift was utter pleasure in getting knowledge of what he g caroline 
about him. In the correspondence with Pennant it jg ces iPhis seC 
that Pennant has ulterior motives—foenum habet in corny three. 

White only wanted to know for the mere pleasure of thi George | 
knowledge of what he loved. Like the larks he loved, he wa fe immedi 


“True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” gavourit 
His very cucumber frames were roofed by heaven, his iit of Que 
sang at heaven’s gate, the hangar was “the gold ba a bluster! 
heaven,” and the geology of the parish made of univery imagin® 
stuff. A sense of serenity comes over us still as we The 
and we fall in love with his unhurried happiness. No affairs. 


appears to be petty. We grow curiously interested jp the compre 





deliberate movements of Timothy, the tortoise, a cha Throug 
comparable with the Fat Boy in Pickwick. On October 1g, "4° 
1780, he ‘scarcely moves,” and again on November gy § 
““searce moves” in his retreat ‘‘ under a hen coop near the drama 
fruit wall.” We are interested but not surprised to req Blisab 
on November 9th: “Timothy does not stir,” and Jog Sixth, 
forward with deep interest to his awaking in the next spring, comes 
How compact of drama, therefore, is the entry of April 2nd, poe 
1781: ‘Tortoise out. Timothy weighs 6 1b. 8}02 The |“ 
beginning of May last he weighed only 6lb. 402” } Oliver 
prepares us for the final triumph : pie: 
“Ap. 3. Timothy eats heartily. The wryneck appears ani pa 
pipes. Bombylius medius still: bobs his tail in flight against thy § the sa 
grass, as if in the act of laying eggs.” had it 
There are plenty of records of historical interest. On § } . 
February 13th he saw a bustard—long since extinct— § to fol 
Salisbury Plain, and wild geese consumed the farmers’ wheat, And 
But it is not such facts—it is White himself and Selborne— f fall * 
that really delight us. His pleasure sings in his phrase F npj 
through the don, the parson, the precisian and the diay Ff 4 
form, conquering them all: “| 
_ “May 19. Blackeap sings sweetly, but rather inwardly: It is not | 
a songster of the first rate. Its notes are deep and sweet. Called Fi fez0c' 
in Norfolk the mock nightingale.” the r 
That “ inwardly ” is on a level with Wordsworth’s “ inwan — Fina 
eye,” which White possessed, but not consciously like Words — appr 
worth. He possessed the ‘‘ deep power of joy’ without & me, : 
knowing it. He was, in short, minus a gift for passion, — dran 
what Wordsworth wanted to be. So it comes about tha & perm 
€ven the cucumbers, to which his very last entries (in June, & the | 
1793) refer, take colouring from the quiet eye of the littk & whic 
parson who “ cut” them and set down the tale in his diary, F follo 
He did not moralize or poetize or compose or play the ma — mov 
of science, but did everything for its own sake so uncon & 2g01 
sciously as scarcely to be aware of his own gusto. The diary & with 
helps us to feel all this with accented foree—perhaps becaus § plan 
it has fewer gaps than the letters and contains much mor § alw: 
of White as a gardener. He is even more marvellously at § cian 
home there than on the hangar. He looked on his garde § witl 
as he died; and even that last transference seems a quiet F con 
gradation. One almost expects to turn the page and find the 
in the coming spring a note of re-emergence as in the cas § diff 
of Timothy: ‘‘ Entered Paradise.” and 
Not 
eac 
the 
be otherwise than tiresome ?. . . The interest of it lies in its likeness > 
to ordinary human life; in a lively opportunism and ceaseless 
striving after objects which the melodramatist, the tragedian an¢ 
the epic poet find no use for; in the endeavour of certain met 
to do certain things, which are incompatible with certain other 
things, which certain other men are endeavouring to do. Ther 
are no ‘acts of God,’ as lawyers call them, to interfere with F ya 
the carrying on of business as usual.”’ Ms 
That may be the interest of the period to Mr. Oliver ; but he F 4, 
has himself added to it a great deal of what constitutes out fiv 
interest in his books. For he has not only mastered his period, F j;- 
but has digested and assimilated it, and then given us a story f ,.. 
of his own, told in a leisurely, cultured manner with pauses > , g 
for reflection and comment. He seems, as it were, every now f /., 
and again to have finished his. day’s work of writing history, > 
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—— 
tting back in his chair to survey what he has been 
aking wise and witty comments upon it and relating 
f Walpole and Caroline and George II and the rest 
fthem to the politics and life of every age and every clime. 

ts, By ° The present volume is divided into three sections. Inthe first 
8. BME are portrayed the personalities of the first two Georges, of 

he sayff caroline and of Walpole himself in his relationship to them. 
1S clef phis section is to the general reader the most fascinating of the 
Cornu three. The story of how Walpole, the favourite Minister of 
> of thie George I, succeeded by his own skill and that of Caroline almost 
» he wy immediately after George s death in becoming an even greater 
favourite of the old King’s bitterest enemy, his SON 5 the story 
of Queen Caroline’s management of her stupid, conceited, 


and, si 
; writing, M 
Cries ane the story © 


pai bustering husband, and the delicious reconstruction of an 
Rs: of imaginary conversation between them are inimitable. 
— The second and by far the longest section deals with foreign 
a read affairs. Here, of course, there is bound to be considerable 
is compression, less story-telling, and fewer general reflections. 
Me thy Through the tortuous maze, however, of European diplomacy 
ie and politics Mr. Oliver leads us with certainty and by the way 
7 shows us the comedy even of these. For he is essentially a 
sar th. dramatic historian. Cardinal Fleury, the ‘“termagant” 
0 . Elisabeth Farnese of Spain, the Emperor Charles the 
d look sixth, Chauvelin, and the rest of them are characters in a 
. comedy. They all have their personal objectives and preju- 
hat dices which work into the plot, and, oddly enough, they often 
The sem to be conscious of being merely actors. For, as Mr. 
9 i Oliver says : 


“With all their manoeuvrings and deceptions they seldom 
imposed on one another very thoroughly. Indeed they seemed 
and hardly to aim at doing so, for they diplomatized in very much 
the B the same fashion as they made war—by set rules. Every move 
had its appropriate counter move, and the cleverest foreign minister 
was he who had the readiest recollection of the classic precedents 





* On F est suited to his case. Each could depend on his antagonist 
t—~on F to follow the conventional track of duplicity.” 
rhe, And if very real misfortunes for humanity, such as wars, 
rhe-F followed these manoeuvrings for positions, these dynastic 
"ase F ambitions and political megalomanias, they were, after all, 
diary not so serious as in later days, for : 

“As wars in those days were waged neither for the love of God 
Itis fF vor from philanthropy, they were carried on without needless 
Called F ferocity. ‘he old religious virus was nearly exhausted, while 

the new humanitarian virus was not yet spawned.” 

wan & Finally, we are brought back home with, in this case, the 
ord & appropriate feelings associated with home-comings. For—to 
thout & me, at all events—Mr. Oliver is at his best, as is natural in a 
sion, & dramatist, when the more restricted field of his observations 
that & permits of closer attention to the unities. We come home to 
lune, & the history of the Excise Bill, of the bearing and meaning of 
littk F which we are given a masterly exposition. Once again we 


iary, § follow with absorption the political moves and counter- 


man — moves, wondering sometimes whether Walpole, the prot- 
con & agonist, is the hero of a picaresque novel or a kind of superman 
iary § with his head among the Olympians and his feet firmly 
aux § planted on his Norfolk soil. But, fortunately, Mr. Oliver is 
nor § always there to remind us that he is just a man and a politi- 
yat cian; that ‘‘ if at one time he appears to treat the nation 
‘de: F with affection, at another. with awe, at another again with 


uiet F contempt, this is not because he is a hypocrite, but because 


fin! § the nation consists of persons whom he sees under three 

cae F different aspects—as his fellow-countrymen, as his masters 
and as his dupes,”’ he is like all-round politicians ;_ that the 
Norfolk squire is no idealist, but a pragmatist who, taking 
each problem as it came, gave England forty years of peace, 
the re-establishment of her economic security, and the struc- 

ress & (Ure of her modern Parliamentary system. 

less B. N. LANGpOoN-DAVIES. 
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- A Vital Autobiography 
ith P Half Way By Cecil Roberts. 10s. 


Many of our bright young people feel it incumbent upon 


(Hutchinson. 6d.) 


- them to give the world their confessions at the age of twenty- 
id five. Mr. Cecil Roberts, who at twenty-one had seen more of 
t life than most people ever see at all, showed commendable 
ts restraint in not starting his autobiography until, a few years 
vw 289, circumstances in Venice conspired very pointedly to 
% temind him he had reached half the Psalmist’s allotted span. 


The record of his first thirty-five years now lies before us. 





It runs to over four hundréd pages, and we cannot imagine 
the type of reader who would wish to skip any of them. In 
range of matter and mood, in frankness and sustained vitality, 
this is a unique book. 

With characteristic candour Mr. Roberts tells us that, on 
coming of age, he drew up a programme for his next fifteen 
years. It included: “Fame; Member of Parliament; a 
tour of the world ; saved twenty thousand pounds ; lived in 
London, Paris, Rome, Venice, and New York; established 
as a novelist; a country place and pied-d-terre in town; 
married ; two sons; one daughter.” Life has not fully 
footed this bill; but to Mr. Roberts there has come a larger 
fulfilment of ambition than falls to most of us. Mr. Roberts, 
however, has never waited for the “ glittering prizes ” to drop 
into his hands. He has stormed the kingdoms of this world 
and taken them by violence. The record of his audacities 
is not the least fascinating feature of the kock, though he has 
preserved a child-like quality of spirit that robs egotism of 
its sting. 

Though a native of Nottingham, Mr. Roberts is a scion of 
an ancient Leicestershire family, whose history he promises 
to write. When he was sixteen, he lost his father suddenly, 
and he and his mother were reduced, through other misfortuncs, 
to sheer poverty. Dreams of a Public School and University 
were discarded, and the young Roberts became a clerk in a 
dull Nottingham office. After several years of drudgery, he 
rebelled. With thirty pounds as the total resources of his 
home, he resigned his job. It was a mad thing to do; but 
the madness was justified. To audacity and ambiticn, 
combined with ability, all things are possible. By the time 
most young men are looking round for an opening, Mr. Rokerts 
had been a Civil Servant, a schoolmaster, a Parliamentary 
candidate, the literary editor of the Liverpool Post, the author 
of several volumes of poems and a novel, and the youngest of 
war correspondents ; and he was then put into the editorial 
chair of the Notiingham Journal, which had declined him tke 
humblest of positions a few years previously! Mr. Roberts 
has now ten famous novels to his credit, He has made feur 
successful lecture tours throughout the United States; he 
has been on official missions to Denmark and elsewhere ; he 
has lived in Italy. 

His pages are packed with good anecdotes. Readers who 
like light gossip will enjoy the stories of how Mr. Roberts, as 
a youth, accidentally met President Wilson in cur own Lake 
District and later visited him at Washington; of how 
Sir James Barrie invited him to lunch, and forgot to give him 
any; of how Mr. Asquith, then seventy, came down to 
Nottingham to support his candidature, but spoiled his 
chances by the classical perfection of his oratory; and of 
how the writer, encountering and recognizing G. B. S, in a 
swimming-bath, gasped, ‘‘ You are Shaw,” to receive, in a 
flash, the answer, ‘“‘ Young man, I am certain of nothing!” 
Marie Corelli, Lord Trent (Sir Jesse Boot), D. H. Lawrence, 
Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty, Rupert Brooke, Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, D’Annunzio, and Mr. John Masefield 
are but a few of the famous characters of whom we are given 
fuller portraits. 

But Half Way is no mere assemblage of small talk. It 
abounds in fine descriptions, always quickened with humour 
and humanity. Whatever his theme—patrol duty in the 
North Sea during the War, the later adventures of a 
correspondent on the Western Front, the pains and humours 
of editing a provincial newspaper, or the vastly different 
conditions of life in various parts of the United States— 
Mr. Roberts’ prose always takes from it natural colour and 
vitality. He gives us, too, much shrewd criticism of modern 
life in many aspects, and there is some hard hitting at 
stupidity and hypocrisy in high places. Finally, as a unifying 
element in a book singularly diverse, there is in the back- 
ground the portrait of his mother, drawn with the tender 
feeling of one who, while he has succeeded as a novelist and 
man of affairs, has remained at heart a poet. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 
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Veronica ? 
A Life = ae By Basil Mathews. (Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. 
The Historic Jesus. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D., D.D. 
(Longmans. 16s.) 
The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist. By Robert Lisler, 
Ph.D. (Methuen, 42s.) 


“AnD wast Thou really thus?” says Danie’s pilgrim from 
Croatia, gazing in St. Peter’s on the veil of St. Veronica 
and its dimly pictured face. It is a question that must 
come again and again to the mind of the reader with each 
fresh attempt to write the life, and reconstruct the personality, 
of the historic Christ. There is, one may suppose, no problem 
of history or biography for which so many mutually exclusive 
solutions have been offered; each with a disconcerting air 
of finality, yet each leaving us with the pilgrim’s dubious 
question on our lips. 

The three books under review present three such funda- 
mentaily inconsistent pictures of the personality and work 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Mr. Basil Mathews’s Life, which 
keeps closest to traditional sources, and is most conservative 
in its use of them, is in many ways the most satisfactory ; 
though not upon the surface the most scholarly. It is written 
with an eye to the special needs of young people; a fact 
we must recollect if we are to do justice to its merits. Never- 
theless, many adults will read it with interest and delight ; 
and it will certainly fulfil its author’s intention of sending 
them back to the Synoptic record with fresh understanding 
of much that it contains, To apply the biographical methods 
of M. Maurois to the Founder of Christianity was a daring 
experiment ; and Mr. Mathews can hardly expect that the 
result will please all tastes. It means filling out the Gospel 
narrative, not merely as regards landscape and action, but 
as regards psychology and dialogue, too: a rewriting of 
immortal scenes and sayings in a vernacular which sometimes 
seems needlessly brisk and ‘“* popular” in tone. The emphasis 
falls on the drama and movement of our Lord’s life; the 
** adventure of the Kingdom,” the vigorous deeds and declara- 
tions of ‘‘ Jesus and his men” are in the foreground. The 
human factualness of the Life and its surroundings are admir- 
ably given; but we are conscious of a sense of bustle which 
kills the sense of awe. Mr. Mathews’s strong point is his 
intimate and detailed knowledge of Palestine and its customs : 
a knowledge which enables him, almost at every page, to 
throw fresh vivid light on the Gospel record, and gives his 
book a real value of its own. The numerous and excellent 
photographs, many of them astonishingly apposite, are 
genuine illustrations of the text. 

Dr. Mackinnon’s large and sober work takes us into another 
atmosphere, and presents once again the familiar view of 
Liberal Protestantism. Dr. Mackinnon is before all else a 
historian, careful in his use of material, avoiding impres- 
sionism, moderate and reasonable in his application of critical 
methods to Gospel texts. He builds up a picture which follows 
in the main the traditional lines, stripped of their super- 
natural element. The chief weakness of his book is indeed 
this timid attitude to the miraculous and abnormal features 
of the record; an ingrained naturalism which extends even 
to the miracles of healing and makes it highly improbable 
that he has fulfilled his ambition of ‘* depicting Jesus as he 
actually manifested himself in his life and work on earth.” 
In his treatment of this august theme we miss the notes of 
mystery and transcendence which the Synoptists so clearly 
convey. ‘“ Jesus went before them, and they were amazed,” 
says St. Mark: but the figure whom Dr. Mackinnon puts 
before us is without glamour or strangeness. His claim upon 
men is ethical rather than religious. ‘The thrill and passion, 
the charm and tenderness, which meet us in the Gospels 
are not here; everything is sane, reasonable, and edifying. 
This is partly the result of an unfortunate choice of language. 
** Jesus engaged in prayer,’ says Dr. Mackinnon; and at 
once the snows of Hebron and the olives of Gethsemane 
vanish, and hassocks and pitch-pine take their place. 

Last, we have Dr. Eisler; setting forth a view of Christian 
origins compieiely subversive of all received ideas. He is 
convinced that 4 large amount of Jewish and anti-Christian 
material dealing with the life of our Lord once existed, which 
has been deliberately suppressed in the interests of orthodoxy ; 


——$——> — 
a conclusion with which few students of history will disagne, « slbert 
Traces of this lost material can still he thinks be disco gritten- 
especially in certain texts of Josephus, and are of pri Martin ¥ 
value in reconstructing “the fundamental features of J probable 
personality and his mission, particularly as they ap yr. Str2 
to his enemies.” Though Dr. Eisler hopes the Teconstructigg jf 0p" or 
will not give offence to any “ true Christian,” his 9 pineteel 
readers must expect some disagreeable shocks. Jesus Thou 
Nasoraean was, he thinks, a stunted hunchback of pepine, ff {hose P 
member of an itinerant tribe of carpenters and joiner jf nigtt * 


the Rekhabites—whose remnant still exists in Syria. Healn, & mental! 
exorcism, and divination were practised by them ; they his tru 
few possessions, used no money, and bore on their fo; shortco! 


the cross-shaped ‘‘ mark of Qain.” Thus, the terms on Whic, fy wsre2s0 
the Rich Young Man might follow the Master can be Ii adoptio 
as well as spiritually understood ; and the wandering way of popu 
life, so clear in the Synoptic record, is explained. Among these time th 
homeless wanderers the hope of a Messiah-King ineyitg Althe 





took a concrete form: and the genuine if obscure Dayigi § cone?’ 
descent of Jesus accounts alike for the readiness of His follower, § the j¥ 
to accept Him as Messiah, the realism with which He Planneq § atteme 
the Kingdom, and the alarm He inspired in the official Class, has fre 
His public activity, far more political than the Gospels § and di 
suggest, ended in something very like a revolutionary mary § Vietor 
upon Jerusalem, and a conflict with authority during which rounde 
the blood of some of His Galilean followers was mingled with | which 
their sacrifices ; while on others the tower of Siloam fey, ] he act 
In fact, the inscription placed by Pilate on the Cross correctly ff cious, 
represents contemporary opinion as to His aims. Difficulties § long 5 
in the way of this startling reconstruction are dismissed, ag | living 
due to the “ naive idealization ” of the New Testament writers, § had fc 
Nor do the Resurrection appearances present any problem | “he ' 
to Dr. Eisler. Since Thomas was called Didymus, he wag § instea 
probably the twin brother of Jesus; and, therefore, able to anoth 
impersonate Him after His death. The technical criticism ot } that 
these views must be left to specialists. It is needless to | and ! 
comment on their moderation and good taste. Alber 
EveLyYN Unpermm, §f ber! 

whicl 

could 

A Fottress ot a Man? sid 

Prince Consort. By Frank B. Chancellor. (Philip Allan. 2ls) en 
For most of us the vignette of the Prince Consort in Lytton oa 
Strachey’s Queen Victoria probably constitutes a final judg. M 


ment. Certainly the pages in which Mr. Strachey resurrected § pets 
the Prince Consort from the vast mausoleum of his official 


biography are among the most subtle and brilliant he ever wrote ‘in 
and, despite their occasional irony, they did long delayed 
justice to a much underestimated man. But Mr. Strachey’s 
portrait of the Prince Consort had of necessity to be somewhat 
curtailed and incomplete, since he was primarily engaged upon 
a life of his wife. Now Mr. Chancellor’s biography has come a 
to fill the gaps which Mr. Strachey’s compression made § Hop 
inevitable. The 
Mr. Chancellor has written an extraordinarily good and § yj, ;, 
extremely sober life of Albert of Coburg. The opportunities J, 4, 
which the Prince Consort’s character affords for flippancy and J yj 
a too facile irony are innumerable. Mr. Chancellor has not § ,, } 
succumbed to them, and this isa great relief in these days, when J 4, , 
works presented as biographies are unfortunately so often J oo, 
indistinguishable from rather crude satires or works of pute J gop, 
imagination. In his foreword Mr. Chancellor tells us exactly | ye, 
what he has attempted to do in this biography :— whe 
“The art of biographical writing consists largely in sclection, J g q 
and I therefore plead not guilty to a charge of omission. It would 
have been easy to have presented the Prince either as a saint ot g00 
asa dangerous schemer, to have concentrated on the domestic § We 
side of his life or on the political, to have made him appear a man § yat 


of action or a dreamer. But the art of biography also consists, 1 
so far as is possible, in telling the whole truth, and to have por- 


trayed one side of the Prince’s character to the exclusion of others doc 
would have been to have revealed only a portion of the truth.” Th 
One can only say that he has succeeded admirably, and the a 
use he has made of the great quantity of material at his “8 
disposal has been extremely judicious. Mr. Chancellor tells 
us that, with the exception of the Life of the Prince Consort in 
five volumes written by Sir Theodore Martin under the PI 
personal supervision of Queen Victoria, and an earlier work . 


written under similar conditions by General Grey, both of 
which Mr. Chancellor not inaptly describes as a literary 
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«Albert Memorial,” no other Life ofthe Prince Consort has been 
‘ It is unlikely that the great tomes of Sir Theodore 
-, willever again be disturbed by curious readers, and it is 
ple that Mr. Chanceellor’s biography, together with 
Mr strachey’s sketch, will take rank as the final judgment 
; one of the most interesting minor personages of the 
pineteenth century. 
Though Mr. Chancellor is never derisive at the expense of 
peculiar characteristics of the Prince Consort which 
fe ‘ht so easily provoke a ridicule that would be funda- 
Teal; mentally unfair and, in the last analysis, would not illuminate 
CY haq fy bis true character, he is entirely aware of ail the Prince’s 
eheads orteomings—shortcomings which were peculiarly and not 
whic, if wreasonably irritating to his contemporaries in the land of his 
iterall adoption, and which contributed so much to making him 
way of wpopular with the general public for the greater part of the 
2 these fg time that he lived in England. 
: Although Mr. Chancellor has cleared away many mis- 
AVidie | conceptions about the Prince Consort and has paid his qualities 


mad 
t J 
Ppearey 
truction 
todo 


SUS the 


lowers the justice which are their due, he has wisely refrained from 
anned § attempting to endow his figure with any romantic aura. He 
class, has freed Albert’s memory from that atmosphere of inhuman 
ospely | and didactic excellence with which the veneration of Queen 
narch § Victoria and the official legend which she inspired have sur- 
which § rounded him. One is convinced that the figure of Albert 
with | vhich emerges from his pages is a very faithful record of what 
fell, heactually was. Mr. Chancellor shows us this able, pertina- 
ectly J cious, conscientious, and unimaginative man pursuing that 
ilties | long series of duties which for him constituted the business of 
d, ag §f living with so rigid an attachment to the principles which he 
iters, § had formulated for his guidance that Mr. Chancellor remarks, 
blem | “he would have been impregnable if he had been a fortress 


was | instead of a man.” Mr. Chancellor gives also glimpses of 


le to § another side to Albert’s character, of that curious melancholy, 
mot | that deep sense of isolation which formed a part of his strange 
$ to | and far from simple character. He quotes passages which 


Albert wrote to his best loved child, the Princess Royal, after 
La her marriage had taken her away from England—passages 
yhich, in spite of being couched in the didactic style which he 
could never lay aside, even under the stress of feeling, reveal 
aside of his nature that he otherwise kept hidden, and which 
show that, in spite of his untiring efforts and his unfailing 





2ls, - : 

7 devotion to his conception of duty, Albert was burdened with 
tton Fg deep sense of frustration. 
ude. Mr. Chancellor has made a valuable contribution to the 


ted better understanding of a figure that has been almost as much 
7 nisinterpreted as it has been neglected, and has into the 
bargain written an extremely readable and entertaining book. 


yed . 
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hat Limited Editions 

The Hundredth Take of A. E. Coppard. (Golden Cockerel 


Press. 21s.) 


ade Hope Against Hope. By Stella Benson. (Macmillan. 21s.) 

The Man Who Died. By D. H. Lawrence. (Secker. 21s.) 
4 Iris open to argument whether the expensive limited edition 
4 isto be unreservedly welcomed. Not long ago, for instance, a 
reviewer in these columns referred to certain de luxe books 
ot Tas being ‘‘ produced to scrounge as much money as possible 
eo for publisher and author from a snob public,” and he did not 
eT seem to approve of this business. I cannot see why, per- 
Ire 


sonally. If a snob public wants to pay, why not let it? 
ly Heaven knows the author of any quality has to scrounge 
where he can these days, merely to keep alive. It is simply 
4 a question of supply and demand, and there is a perfectly 
or § good safeguarding rule behind it all—i.e., while a good writer 
tic # Wears fine print naturally and simply, nothing is more aggra- 
ai # vating to read than poor stuff fastidiously printed. 

> The snob public may not be aware of this; perhaps it 
13 | doesn’t get even as far as cutting the pages ; but what of that ? 
The book is a nice imposing piece of furniture, and literature is 
Besides, surely 


ve | not really affected one way or another. 

is {| book production is an art in itself. Must it languish merely 
is | because of a scarcity of genius amongst the story-tellers ? 

0 Of the justification of the first of these three volumes, 


anyhow, there can be no question. The print, the new Golden 
Cockerel type, is quite unpretentious, but strong and beauti- 
fully clear ; and so is Mr. Coppard’s prose. The story, a very 
“long short ” one, is told in autobiographical form, It pur- 


—<— = eo 





ports to be the reminiscences of a certain Johnnie Flynn, a 
disillusioned author who, having written about puppets all his 
life, is now telling the truth about himself. So he rambles on, 
at first leisurely and inconsequent, with bright illuminating 
glances at his boyhood : 

“Our room always had some cages of live birds like goldfinches 
and linnets, often some jars of wildflowers, and in autumn there 
was a large crock of home-made ketchup kept under the bed.” 
Or, again : 

“One night it was windily snowing and I waited at a book- 

seller's shop that had an open window under an awning. I never 
could afford more than a twopenny purchase. Snow drifted on 
some of the shelves not covered by a sack, the gas flames roared 
in the draught. 
But Coppard’s style is nothing if not economic, and the leisur- 
liness, after all, is only apparent. It is not long before we are 
aware that a plot is hatching—indeed, two plots, or one with 
a double yolk! The result is an exciting and swiftly moving 
tale in which (as a confirmed reader of detective thrillers 
might complain in disgust) nothing ever happens. It is just 
ordinary life that happens, falling in love and out again and 
so forth. The illustrations by Robert Gibbings of squirrels, 
magpies, &c., are enchanting: a de luxe edition decidedly 
worth its price. 

The same might be said of Miss Stella Benson’s Hope 
Against Hope, if we could look on it merely as a “‘ collector’s 
piece.” This production will almost certainly appreciate in 
value, especially as it is, we are told, the only limited edition 
of Miss Benson’s work so far published. But having recently 
read Tobit Transplanted, as entertaining and original a book 
as I had read for years, I must say that I was sadly disap- 
pointed by these stories. Miss Benson can do so much better 
that had they been printed anonymously I should not have 
guessed that they were by Tobit’s author. 

The stuff is thin, not in the least strengthened by the beauti- 
ful Poliphilus type used. The best story is the shortest, ** An 
Out-Islander Comes In,” which is a really amusing little satire 
on American mass production of husbands. But for the rest, 
character sketches rather than stories, there are too many 
easy, obvious people who talk like this : 

*** Oh —— oh -—,,’ cried Miss Dancy. ‘ How eggstrawdinarily 
eggciting it all is. So dangerous-looking, kind of. I believe I saw 
a man’s head behind that rock. I suppose the country is crammed 
with sheikhs.’” 

Or like this, in a different story: 

“* Rather a meaningless face, if you know what I mean. . . . I 
always think a interesting face is so much more attractive than a 
pretty empty face don’t you know what I mean ?’” 

Indeed we do, only too well. But I really think one would 
have been enough, if you know what J mean. Still, if people 
want to pay a guinea for Miss Benson’s weakest work so 
handsomely dressed, I don’t see why we should object. 

In The Man Who Died, his last story, D. H. Lawrence 
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expresses himself to his heart’s content on a theme which had 
obviously occupied his thoughts for a long time. Lawrence 
was, of course, too sincere an artist to care whether or not he 
shocked people with the following out of what has too often 
been unimaginatively dismissed as his sex-obsession; but 
there is no doubt that this final strange flower of his genius will 
shock many good Christians profoundly. For, briefly, the 
idea is that Christ, the mortal man, did not die on the Cross 
but survived to wander the country and eventually to discover 
Truth, or perhaps we should say the meaning of earthly 
existence according to Lawrence, in a temple of a priestess of 
Isis, by the waters of Lebanon: ‘‘ His death and his passion 
of sacrifice all as nothing to him now. .... The deep, inter- 
folded warmth, warmth living and penetrable, the heart of 
the rose!” However, to be brief here is necessarily to be 
crude and unfair. The tale is beautifully told, whether or not 
you would call it blasphemous: though there are occasional 
false and pompous touches, and it is possibly true that towards 
the end Lawrence’s brain became slightly unbalanced—but 
that is to raise questions with which as a reviewer I have no 
business. The justification for this book’s de luze style is 
obvious. If you put it into the hands of the hysterical 
popular press moralist he would explode. H. M. 


Fiction 
The Post-War Novel 


The Road Back. By Erich Maria Remarque. (Putnam. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Colonel’s Daughter. By Richard Aldington. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

The Good Earth. By Pearl S. Buck. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

By Whose Authority. By Oliver Madox Hueffer. (Benn. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Road Back cannot be treated as a “ novel,’ an enter- 
tainment ; it would be silly and insulting to do so. Nor 
can it be regarded as a work of art by anyone of the War 
generation, for neither he nor the author are detached enough. 
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It is a profoundly moving, a painfully moving, 
Unlike tragedy, it has no katharsis, but, like a tragedy, it 
to be looked at open-eyed, honestly commie CUT 
L pen-eyed, honestly, courageously, Ip Al 
Quiet on the Western Front Herr Remarque portrayed {| 
horrors of war ; in this book he gives us the horror of pea . 
that of a shattered generation conscious of a great betra 2 
The traitors themselves are helpless enough, God Mionag 
but they should not have promised Utopia; and if they “a 
not promised Utopia, perhaps... But it is done now: 
salvation, as Herr Remarque sees, can come to the individual 
through the individual alone ; a poor salvation, not, in the 
author’s image, like the spreading branches of the plane 
tree, but like the few silken green leaves such as the decayiny 
lime-trunk can offer to the sun. ig 
That, at least, is his thesis, in his grim, ruthless Picture of 
the war-comrades who come back and find themselves hope. 
lessly unable to fit into peace. There is a certain grim 
ruthless comedy, too, in the inability of the home-folk ¢, 
understand these strange men: and, besides, there was the 
revolution. One may, if one will, question Herr Remarque’s 
assumptions ; that, for instance, which claims that men cany 
back from the War with no sense whatever of the peac 
tradition; but to do so would need long and probing 
disquisitions. Herr Remarque is an extremely powerful 
writer, admirably served, as before, by his translator, Mr, 4, 
W. Wheen ; one feels that all he says is profoundly true to 
himself, even where one is conscious of a little fabrication 
in the story. One may think sometimes that he lacerates 
the wounded flesh beyond the needs of his purpose, but one 
cannot but respect his impulse: he felt it imperative to tel}, 
One observation forces itself on the attention. Herr Remarque 
insists that the men of the War generation are broken: yet 
there has been a spate of war books, some of them ranking 
high as literature, demanding great concentration and direction 
of energy. It would seem that there is some useful vitality 
left. : 
Witness Mr. Aldington’s book, also a picture of post-War 
conditions, vividly and expertly written, with an admirable 
command of phrase and allusion. It is the story, in the 
main, of a not very good-looking daughter of a Colonel, 
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brought up in the cramped conditions of life of an impoverished 
Army officer. Her clumsy gropings after life, her failure to 
obtain love and a husband, are boldly and sympathetically 
drawn. The characters of the poor country folk are excellent, 
The book, as the wrapper tells us, is written in many moods; 
that is all to the good ; but it is a pity that it should also be 
written at different levels of understanding. Mr. Aldington 
has not done as Burke suggested we should do, separated the 
husk of prejudice from the truth it encloses, and so tried to 
get at the kernel within ; thus every now and then his pungent 
satire descends to sneering. He brings down his bird every 
time (like his own Harrovian, we are inclined to shout, “ Good 
shot '’’); but by his method the birds he aims at are of his 
own making; they are clay pigeons he could not miss 
Unlike Herr Remarque, he sees no salvation: the former 
seems to despair of faith, but has some yet. Mr. Aldington 
has none: England is rotting ; let it rot, he seems to say. He 
will not accept, like Herr Remarque, and try to build up 
something ; he will remain aloof. Admitted that most of 
the things he scathes are vile ; but you cannot cleanse without 
love, and great satire is essentially humane. Mr. Aldington’s 
book is a good one, and will increase his already great 
reputation ; he makes us believe that still better work is to 
be expected of him. He has much to say, and says some 
very good things, but we cannot help feeling that, if he had 
a little more humility towards the people he describes, he 
would have saved himself one or two blunders, one or two 
cheap gibes unworthy of his talents. 

The Good Earth is the story of a land-hungry and miserably 
poor peasant, who, after terrific struggles, becomes rich, 9 
that his sons become fine gentlemen, great traders. It isa 
familiar story ; there is no startling psychological observatien, 
though it is complete and whole. We are satisfied of its 
essential truth ; confident, interested, never ruffled: it isa 
un.versal story, very well told, honestly, sympathetically, 
without any  self-consciousness whatever. Its peculiat 
interest, however, is that it is about Chinese peasants. We 
would realize that Mrs. Buck knows her subject thoroughly, 
even if we were not told that Chinese is her second language, 
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(Russian Memoirs 


vas the 
arque’s 
n came SIR BERNARD PARES 


Peace 
poting Author of ‘A History of Russia’ 


Werf] 
Mr. A, 
A Sir Bernard Pares knows more about Russia 
‘si than any other Englishman. He is now a man 
it one §of mature years, Professor of Russian in the 
0 tell, | University of London, and has since his youth 
arque I devoted himself to the study of the Russian 
“ae people, and has striven for understanding and 


nki ¢ ; i 
ae friendship between the two countries. 


tality 
_ | His first visit was made in 1898, when the 
“Warf movement for reform was beginning to gain 
irable # ; i y 

sround, reaching dramatic heights with ‘ Bloody 


1 the ; ; ~ 
lone, | Sunday’ and the assassination of the Grand 


ished F Duke Sergius in 1905. 
re to 
cally § Sir Bernard had first-hand experience of the 





llent, ' : 
= successive Dumas, and knew many of the 
ob ding persons intimately. During the war 


gton | he kept England in touch with the position on 
the # the Russian front. His unofficial position in 
dt» B Russia gave him many opportunities for knowing 
8 and securing the confidence of men of all classes 
‘oot § and political complexions. ‘The outlines of the 
this J Revolution are clearly traced, and the narrative 
nis, Bonly closes in 1919 with the last days with 
met # Kolchak. 


The whole story of these amazing events 
of fs permeated and held together by the delightful 
out F personality of the author, invigorated by 
ms Fhis charm and distinction, and his shrewd 
eat F observation of men and women, added to his 
historical sense. 


he f ‘Sir Bernard is one of the best interpreters of 
” EF Russia because he has a gift of observation, both 
close and general, a mind accurate and under- 
| standing, and a power of analysis which seems 
a f to be directed by a Greek temperance of thought.’ 
mM, —The Spectator. 


With many illustrations. 624 pages. 25s. net. 


yJgo BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 














JONATHAN CAPE 


The ‘Travellers’ 
Library 


The Travetiers’ Lisrary is the 
most extensive collection of modern 
copyright books. It is famed for 
its clever combination of literary 
quality with catholicity. Its scope 
allows, without discomfort, the 
juxtaposition of high-spirited works of pure 
adventure and works of mature scholarship. 





35. 6d. net each. 
A SELECTED LIST OF FICTION TITLES 
1 Can Such Things Be? 


AMBROSE BIERCE 





2 The Black Dog 


A. E. COPPARD 
14 Dubliners 
JAMES JOYCE 
20 The Dream 
2. Os BSLL¢9 


22 Clorinda Walks in Heaven 
A. Ew. COPPARD 


24 The White Ship 
AINO KALLAS 
- ; ; 
26 Spring Sowing 
LIAM O’ FLAHERTY 
28 The Country of the Pointed Firs 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
34 The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter 
ADOLPHE DANZIGER DE 
CASTRO & AMBROSE BIERCE 


45 The Conquered 


NAOMI MITCHISON 

71 Mastro-Don Gesualdo 
GIOVANNI VERGA 
Translated by D. H. LAWRENCE 

87 Liv 

KATHLEEN COYLE 
99 The Black Soul 
LIAM O FLAHERTY 


100 Christina Alberta’s Father 
H. Ge WELLS 


104 The Little Karoo 
PAULINE SMITH 


128 The Informer 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


129 The Beadle 


PAULINE SMITH 


156 December the Fourteenth 
DMITRI MEREZHKOVSKY 


158 Black Sparta 
NAOMI MITCHISON 


159 Men Without Women 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


160 The Two Sisters 
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and that the country is that of her upbringing. But although 
we hear enough of Chinese ways of thought and life, these 
are never made to seem peculiar; nothing strikes one as 
quaint or out of the common. And not only has Mrs. Buck 
accepted the life, she has accepted “life.” Hers is a tender 
and charming book, written in a very personal, but in no 
way irritating idiom. 

Mr. Hueffer’s novel is an adventure tale, in which the 
narrator attempts to whitewash the notorious pirate, Captain 
Kidd. As adventure tales go, it is well enough done: there 
is love, and early New England, and the Arabian Gulf, though 
not much excitement. But it is not of the first water, and 
is written in an English which purports to be that of the late 
seventeenth century, of the sort which calls Oxford 
“ Oxenford ” ; this is a stumbling-block to enjoyment rather 
than an aid to illusion. Lord Somers, in the background, is 
the villain of the piece, according to the old, unproved scandal, 
but Mr. Hueffer does him the honour of ennobling him a little 
prematurely. Bonamy Dosrée. 


| New Novels 


THE WEIGHER OF SOULS. By André Maurois. Trans- 
lated by Hamish Miles. (Cassell. 6s.)—A strange and 
macabre story of an attempt to defeat ** the last enemy,” 
lacking Mr. Maurois’ normal underlying bon sens but 
exciting in a Wellsian manner. 

THE MURDER OF GERALDINE FOSTER. By Anthony 
Abbott. (Collins. 7%. 6d.)—A truly Grand-Guignolesque 
thriller written to illustrate the police methods in New 
York City. A “nasty ”’ but clever story. 


THE BOAT-HOUSE RIDDLE. By J. J. Connington. 
(Gollanez. ‘%s. 6d.)—The solution of this riddle requires 





all Sir Clinton Driffield’s ingenuity and all the reader's 
attention. But the reader will grudge none of it. 


GO MARRY. By Brendan Williams. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.)—The public and the private lives of three typists 
are ably presented in this unselfconscious, modern story. 
The title supplies a very sensible moral, which the reader 
will applaud. 





General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss E. G. Salter, 66 Lad- 
broke Road, Holland Park, W. 11, for the following :— 


Questions on Jane Austen 


1. What were the Christian names of (a) Mr. Elton; (6) Mr. 
Darcy; (c) the housemaid at Randalls ? (each is only mentioned 
once). 

2. What were the occupations followed by Mrs. Stokes, Mrs. 
Hill, Chapman, Dawson, Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Jenkinson, Mr. Wentworth 
of Monkford, Frederick Tilney, and the two brothers who came 
between Fanny and Susan Price ? 

3. Give the context of the following references to focd :—(a) I 
fancy she was wanted about the mince-pies ; (b) He has been ill 
ever since he did not eat any of the pheasant to-day. He fancied it 
tough; (c) No, he should not eat. He was not hungry, it would 
only make him hotter; (d) She could not . . . extort a confession 
of their preferring salmon to cod, or boiled fowls to veal cutlets. 

4. Who do you associate with the Thrush, Laurentina’s Skeleton, 
Thornton Lacey, Gracechurch Street, Combe Magna, Astley’s, 
“the wild beasts at- Nxeter Exchange ” ? 

5. At what two seaside places did two heroines meet with 
accidents ? 

6. Give the names of eight children mentioned, and three instances 
of spoiling them. Who made a little boy happy by dancing with 
him ? 

7. Who wore the following? (a) ‘‘as elegant as pearls could 
make her”; (b) ‘* your gown seems very pretty, I like these glossy 
spots”; (c) “why should not I wear pink ribbons?” ; (d) “a 
great slit in my worked muslin gown”; (e) “do not you think 
these silk gloves wear very well?” ; (f) “ his hat sat so well, and the 
innumerable ¢apes of his greatcoat looked so becomingly important.” 

8. What places are referred to :—(a) is ‘‘ never dusty, 
and now it is perfectly dry”; (6) ‘I shall never be quite happy 
till I have been all round the park”; (c) ‘“‘ Now we shall have no 
more rough road . . . here begins the village”; (d) “ that noble 
hill, whose beautiful verdure and hanging coppice render it so 
striking an object... .” 

9. Who took Emma in to supper at the Crown ball ? 

10. What two heroines were addicted to’ Cowper, and to trees ? 

11. What two ladies referred two well-known quotations to which 
third lady ? 

12. Who came in unexpectedly on a family tea party and played 
ving!-un? Who did carpet work and was taught speculation ? 
What two heroines played the harp ? 

13. Who fought a duel and who 
necessity”? of it ? 


Answers will be found on page 
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Some Books of the Week 


Tux moral code of the desert Arab and his skill jn ; 
preting footprints in the sand or gravel are the main th é 
of Colonel André von Dumreicher’s exceedingly att = 
book on Trackers and Smugglers in the Deserts of Ea 
(Methuen, 15s.). The author was for some years befo 
War in charge of the coastguard camel corps, petals 
the desert to the west and east of the Nile valley and ply 
with hashish smugglers and violators of the salt aes 
He tells his story admirably and shows a sympathy with 
nomads that will endear him to most readers. The q 
law of an eye for an eye conflicts with the leisurely p 
under the Code Napoléon in the Egyptian courts, and 
author shows by many examples how harsh the Law see 
to the wandering tribesmen. He has strong views 
about the salt monopoly which he had to enforce, ‘ 
feats of his trackers, whose methods are explained in € P 
seem marvellous. One of his men asked for leave to 20 i 
search of his sister’s camel which had not returned from the 
winter grazing. He had seen the camel two years befor 
when it was young, but he remembered its footprints, aq 
with this clue alone he rode away for days towards the Rel 
Sea and there found it. Another anecdote relates to a woman 
who lost three goats when five large flocks of sheep and goats 
were watering at the same time. Out of the hundreds of 
footmarks which she followed she identified those of the 
three missing goats and soon caught up the flock to whic, 
they had strayed and collected them. To the nomad th 
desert sand is as legible as a printed book is to us, and the 
author shows how it is read. 


x * * * 


the 


Mr. G. A. de C. de Moubray leaves us in no doubt that he 
has read widely : in fact his references to authorities usually 
associated with Greats at Oxford are apt to become rather 
tedious. We are not sure, however, that he has read Wisely 
though he appears to have discovered a new author jn 
Sir George Frazer. Can he possibly mean Sir James? 
Matriarchy in the Malay Peninsula and Neighbouring Countries 
(Routledge, 15s.) was nominally inspired by the institution 
as found in certain parts of the Malay peninsula, but so limited 
an inquiry was not enough for Mr. de Moubray, who with g 
commendable assurance set himself to solve the whole question 
of its origin, development and decay. His assumption that 
the phenomenon of degeneration has never been mentioned 
in anthropology disregards the fact that it is a fundamental 
tenet of one whole school, but this and other curious assump. 





tions are possibly due to the distance at which Mr. de Moubray 
worked from a library. As, however, he is very frank in his 
disagreement with other authorities, he will surely permit the 
criticism, that his postulate of primitive matriarchy is purely 
hypothetical and in many respects would apply equally well to 
patriarchy. We find it difficult, therefore, to agree with 
conclusions based on a hypothesis which can command but 
limited acceptance. We should add, however, that Mr. de 
Moubray generously provides solutions for several other 
problems which intrude into his main thesis. 


* * * * 


The three technical studies which form the first part of 
Economic Fragments, by Junius H. Robertson (P. S. King, 
10s. 6d.), are interesting as interpretations or modification 
of Marshallian orthodoxy in the matter of economic incentive, 
wages, and of the relations of Income Tax to costs. Such con 
clusions as are reached are somewhat tentative but the essays 
are fertile in suggestion. The three studies in economic history 
are valuable as material, being statements of facts with as little 
as possible of reasoning from them, though it must have been 
difficult at times to refrain, if Mr. Robertson has refrained, 
from irony. The remainder of the fragments are popular 
addresses, reviews of books, and undergraduate pieces in all 
of which a sociological bias, barely restrained in the later 
studies comes out clearly. This will not, however, lessen theit 
interest for the general reader, and is perhaps further accounted 
for by the fact that they were written before those which show 
amore purely scientific tendency. The essay on the stabilization 
of employment is of particular value as a commentary upd 
present-day politics. 

* * * 


The question of Capital Punishment is now before the 
Cabinet, and it is probable that there will be a debate on the 
Report of the Select Committee before so very long. Mr 
E. Roy Calvert's pamphlet on Capital Punishment : tht 
Select Committee and After, published by the National Counel 
for the Abolition of the Death Penalty (Parliament Mansions 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1, 3d.) will refresh the memory of those 
who read the Report when it was first published. In this 
pamphlet the evidence given before the Committee is reviewed 
and discussed, and Mr. Calvert has certainly succeeded it 


May 


— 


— 








making a pretty good case against Capital Punishment, and 
we recommend all readers who wish to judge this questio 
fairly to read what Mr. Calvert has to say. 
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They have not paid to hear you— 


these people to whom you are speaking in your advertisements. They are not thinking 
of you. Yet, uninvited, you address them all—on a subject In which they have not an 
atom of interest. And you hope that a large proportion of them will act on your words. 
How do you begin? You cannot call for silence. Useless in the general clamour to 
ring a bell or blow a siren. You must go in and out of the crowd yourself, speaking 
intimately to every man in turn. Playing on those fancies which each believes are 
his alone. To succeed to the point of getting action from twenty of your friends would 
be difficult. But you are aiming to penetrate the inner consciousness, to resolve the 
secret prejudices of forty million perfect strangers ! 

That is the art and the power of advertising—to approach each man with understanding, 
to convince him that what he reads is of vital concern to him. He has not paid to read 
it, yet it rivets his attention, forms his desire—builds trade! Builds British Trade! 
Advertising to-day is a sheer necessity—without it there can be no great trade 
development. Advertising, created by Crawfords, is building new trade every day, even 
in these dull times! Come to Crawfords with your advertising problems! 


@ W. S. Crawford Ltd 233 High Holborn London WC1 


f ds @ Crawfords Reklame Agentur GmbH Potsdamerstrasse 111 Bertin W35 
raw or @ Crawfords SA 9 Rue Auber Paris IXe 
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““Spectator’’? Competitions 
p p 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the 
paper only. The name and address, or pseudonym, of the com- 
petitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 

When a word limit is set words must be counted and the number 
given. 

No entries can be returned. 


Prizes may be divided at the discretion of the judge, or withheld 
if no entry reaches the required standard. 


The judge reserves the right to print or quote from any entry. 

The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be 
entered into on the subject of the award. 

Entries must be addressed to:—The Editor, the Spcctator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelopo 
Competition No. (——). 

The result of Competition No. 2 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Competition No. 3 (Set by “Dvatt.”) 


A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a Little Essay on 
Motoring, in not less than one hundred and fifty or more 
than two hundred and fifty English words of one 
syllable. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, May 4th. 
The result of this competition will appear in our issue of May 16th. 


Competition No. 4 (Set by “ Scapavay.’) 


We offer a prize of £3 3s. for the best poem in 
three eight-line verses on the Budget. The metre and 
the spirit must be those of Thomas Love Peacock’s 
“War Song of Dinas Vawr,” from the Misfortunes of 
Elphin (chapter xi.). The first four lines of the poem 
are :-— 

‘The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter, 


We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter.” 


[ Note-—Peacock’s novels are easily obtainable in a cheap edition, 
and the poem is to be found in some anthologies, among them 
“The Pageant of English Poetry.” (Oxford University Press, 1911.)] 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, May 11th, the 
result of this competition will appear in our issue of May 23rd. 


Report of Competition 
No. 


(REPORT AND AWARD BY “DUGLI.’’) 


Many people find it difficult to remember whether the 
clock should be put on or back at the beginning and end 
of Summer Time. A prize of three guineas was offered for 
a new and original four-line jingle which would make 
this clear. 

This has been a popular competition and the entries, 
on the whole, have been good. The whole point of a 
memory jingle is that it should run in the head and be 
recalled without difficulty. Many of the entries received 
have failed through being too elaborate and too literary 
to take their place beside “ Thirty days hath September ” 
r “If the wind be in the East . . .’ Some competitors 
gave charming little pictures in a few words, as, for example, 
did Nae Luck Ava in the following lines :-— 


‘When April showers are falling, and the winter snows are gono, 
Put it on; 
When the rowan berry’s fading, and the corn is in the stack, 
Put it back.” 


Robert Mansfield’s graceful lines are also worth quoting: 


* When April’s budding boughs announce fine weather, 
The mercury and clock advance together ; 
But when harsh winds the shreds of summer mock, 
Down falls the mercury, back goes the clock. 


There were, however, a great many genuine jingles, 


—————_. 


eet 


Reginald Donkin’s lines aré in true descent from the 
classics : 





“When trees begin their leaves to don, 
‘Then put your “clocks and watches on ; 
When trees begin their leaves to lack, 
Then put your clocks and watches back.” 


“Forward be our watchword” was the opening of 
number of rhymes. Several began with 
icumen in.’ 

Leonard Inkster’s charming quatrain was the best of the 
few that remembered the honour due to “Saint W 
Sheila gave all that was needed in four words : 

“ Spring forward, 
Fall back.” 


Summer i 


illett.” 


This is a really clever ‘“ tabloid reminder,” but jt is not g 
four-line jingle! Janet B. Macdonald uses the same ide: H 
**O hands of clocks 
And watches all, : 
In Spring, spring on, . 
Fall back at Fall.” 


a 
Canon Wilson was one of several who pointed out tk—p> |i 
untruthfulness of Summer Time : : | h 
** In Spring the clock springs forward, | t 

And lies the summer through, 
For winter it goes back again, t 
And tells the time that’s true.” ‘ 


The Rev. D. J. Stephan has fitted his jingle to a thirteenthi 
century tune. ( 

It speaks well for the philosophic outlook of Spectator 
readers that so few have referred to the weather's mockery 
of our 1931 Summer Time. ‘“ Summer time, robed in white, 
most strange delusion,” says “ Anon.” But the majority 
accept the convention that Spring comes according to the | 
calendar and write hopefully of warm days and sunshine, | 
and bravely of early rising ! 

**Glenarne,” Brigadier Sir Edward Tandy, R. Y, 
Martin, ‘‘ Cosvolnisan’’ and Miss Margaret Wynne Jone 
are all deserving of mention, ** Glenarne’s ”’ lines being par 
ticularly neat :—- 

“Lend to day an hour from night, 
Forward march to longer light, 
When winter comes the loan repay, 
Backward turn to shorter day.” 








The prize is divided. A first prize of £2 2s. is awarded to; 
H. E. Trask, 
Steepleton Rectory, 
Dorchester, 
Dorset, 
who reminds us of the months in which the clocks should 
be changed as well as of the way to change them. 
A second prize of £1 Is. is awarded to: 
I. Horr, 


28 De Parys Avenue, 
Bedford, 


who is the best of those who found their inspiration ia the 
nursery rhyme book. 
The First Prize Jingle. 
** When April comes with sun and shower 
You move the clock along an hour ; 


But when October’s skies grow blacix 
You give that borrowed hour back.” 


The Second Prize Jingle. 
* Dickery, dickery, dock, 
The Spring puts on the clock ; 


for winter black, the clock goes back, 
Dickery, dickery, dock.” 
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An Artist’s Life 
mie MESSIAH 


| H. S. Ede’s Life of 
<i HENRI GAUDIER-BRZESKA 


“The story of Gaudier’s mecting with the 

astonishing Sophie Brzeska, in Paris, of their 
out th life in London, of the young artist’s return to 
#6 his own country from war service, and his 
tragic death, is told with the economy of 
reverence.’ —Observer. 
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ESSAYS in ORDER 





I. Religion and Culture 
By JACQUES MARITAIN 


With an Introduction to the Series by 
Christopher Dawson 


II. Crisis in the West 
By PETER WUST 
With an Introduction by E. I. Watkin 


If. Christianity and the New Age 
By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
(Each 2/6 net. The three boxed 7/6 net) 


“These little books have an importance which 
is in inverse ratio to their size a purifying 
| tonic . provocative stimulating, too. 
It will be deplorable if they are neglected.”— 
EVELYN UNDERHILL in the Spectator. 

“Even if we feel we must oppose them, they are 
enemies worthy to be fought, never to be ignored.” 
—Times Lit. Sup. 











THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


CHARACTER 


By RUDOLF ALLERS, M.D. 
Reader in Psychiatry at the University of Vienna 
Demy 8vo. 400 pp. 16/- net 


An important new work by a Catholic Adlerian 
psy chologist 


SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS 


By JACQUES MARITAIN 


Large Cr. 7/6 net 


IN DEFENCE OF PURITY 


By D. VON HILDEBRAND 
Cr. 8vo. 6/- net 
The Catholic idea of sex. “It shows how the 
sexual life rightly used contributes to a full indi- 
vidual life.”—Everyman, 


CHEAP EDITION 


PROGRESS AND RELIGION 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
Cr. 8vo. 3/6 net 
Dean INGE: “A great work, one of the best we 
have had in recent years.” 
EVELYN UNDERHILL: “It must be studied by all 
who desire to see in their wider context the problems 
of the modern world.” 











SHEED & WARD 


31 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
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The Modern Home 


Colour.—II 


THE modern tendency in the use of colour, as in all other 
branches of decoration, is towards simplicity. Instead of a 
number of multicoloured materials and surfaces having only 
the vaguest relationship with one another, we find carefully- 
thought-out schemes employing perhaps as few as three or 
four shades only—but employing them in such telling fashion 
as to gain the utmost decorative effect. Too many colours 
are almost inevitably fatal to the coherence of a scheme: the 
principal exception is where a garden-like riot of colour is 
aimed at—and to succeed in this calls for something very 
like genius. There is a common belief that modern decoration 
makes use of very vivid colours in quantities calculated to 
shock the more sober-minded. This is a fallacy. In France, 
which is perhaps the leading country in interior decoration 
at present, the most popular colours are the various greys, 
and shades ranging from beige to tan. With these—usually 
in small, telling quantities only, we find touches of the primaries 
and other clean, vivid shades. Absolutely plain surfaces are 
no longer so omnipresent as they were; but this does not 
imply a return to naturalistic or conventional pattern : abstract 
pattern has taken their place. As this is usually less strongly 
marked and, therefore, more restful, the change is all to the 
good. 


Since most of us redecorate a good deal more often than 
we buy new furniture, the possession of the latter must be 
regarded. as an important factor in the selection of a colour 
scheme. If the furniture. be good, clearly our aim should be 
to show it off to the best: possible advantage. If the less said 
about it the better, we should distract as much attention 
from it as possible, while yet giving it surroundings with 
which it is in harmony. The best way to achieve this 
is by providing a background which shall absorb its out- 
line as much as _ possible, and then creating points 
of attraction elsewhere by the use of bright complementary 
colour. 


In this connexion it should be noted that much can be 
done to subdue furniture that is definitely offensive to modern 
eyes. A sculptor of my acquaintance was recently embar- 
rassed by the inheritance of a quantity of enormous Victorian 
furniture, mostly in virulently varnished yellow oak or 
portentous mahogany. It would have fetched next to 
nothing in a saleroom—there is a plague of such stuff ; more- 
over, the actual workmanship was good and the timber itself 
excellent. First of all, various excrescences, mouldings, 
castellations, knobs and so forth were removed, to the great 
benefit of its appearance. Then in one or two instances the 
actual proportions were altered. Finally it was all painted 
-—much of it with an ivory stipple slightly shaded —and 
modern handles fitted. The result was a number of extremely 
handsome pieces of furniture, entirely suited to a modern 
interior, and nothing that could be said to be definitely 
unpleasant. But much can be done by less drastic measures. 
Over-bright polish can be rubbed down with pumice to a satin 
linish ; stain can be removed to show the original colour of 
the wood, which is generally far preferable, and a dressing of 
white or yellow wax given ; or the wood itself can be bleached, 
which will often give it a beautiful silvery grey tone. It is 
astonishing what improvements are possible at little cost, 
once the decision to take what seems a rather dangerous step 
is made. 


Two points in the decoration of a room which call for discus- 
sion are the colour of the ceiling and whether or not the picture 
rail is to be abolished. It may be said at once that, regarded 
simply as a means of hanging pictures, a rail is far better away: 
there are more sightly and efficient methods of supporting 
them than by cutting up the wall surface with straggling cords 
or chains. But as a device for reducing the height of an over- 
lofty room it has its uses. In such a case the space between 
the rail and ceiling should be regarded as part of the latter and 
treated in exactly the same way. Apart from this one 
instance, and that of period rooms, which cannot be held to 
come within the scope of ‘“‘ The Modern Home,” there is little 


to be said for the retention of the picture rail, and its abse 
is becoming more and more usual. To have a coloured ceil 
is not really so daring a step as many people imagine, hh 
low room, with walls not too dark in tone, the merging of waj 
and ceiling has much to commend it—especially if the ay 
between the two be rounded off. Where a dark colour is * 
on the walls its repetition on the ceiling will make the ; 
look lower; and if this result is desired the ceiling may | 
made darker than the walls, or even of some Contrasting shade 
The effect will be still more marked if a glossy finish be given 

but for this the surface must be in perfect condition, ag even 
irregularity will be shown up. Care should be taken to alloy 
for the result of reflection off a coloured ceiling, especially if} 
be brightly lighted by windows reaching high up the walls 
The ceiling is no place for pattern in rooms such as we ate 
discussing. The function of pattern is to provide interest_ 
and one prefers to be interested in some more easily viewed 
portion of a room. 


00 


Much blame for the current nervousness in the use of coloy 
must be laid on the local decorator. His usual procedure whey 
told to finish a surface to some given colour is to mix up the 
nearest approximation he can achieve on a piece of glass with 
a palette knife, and then to apply it first as undercoat and then 
as finish. In nine cases out of ten the result is heavy and 
disappointing. Most interesting shades, and almost all pinks 
and blues, can best be got by stippling over a different coloured 
undercoat. For instance, if a slightly mauve blue is required, 
the undercoat should be pink, and over this the finishing coat 
of blue should be stippled, allowing the faintest hint of the 
pink to show through. The difference between this colow 
and one which has been obtained by mixing the pink into th 
blue must be seen to be realized. Stippling gives depth anda 
remarkable luminosity to the colour, as the Poiniilliste 
discovered. It should not be confused with ‘ scumbling” 
where the upper glaze is wiped off the undercoat in variow 
ways, thus giving a much broader effect. In stippling. ‘th 
grain may be so fine as to be invisible unless closely viewed, 
Scumbling can be particularly useful on large surfaces where an 
interesting texture without actua’ pattern is required. Greg 
play can be made with contrasts between various finishes fron 
glossy, through egg-shell, to matt, as well as with the coloun 
themselves. Really bright colours should usually be finished 
with a high gloss, ip order that relief may be provided by reflec 
tions. 


And now, to recall a few outstandingly good colour schemes 
It is significant that the least elaborate come soonest to mind. 
Silvery grey paint, palest yellow walls, curtains of jade green, 
and on the floor a carpet of modernist design in black and 
white and rust red. The furniture was of unstained walnut, 
and a settee, almost hidden beneath a zebra skin, had cushions 
of jade and rust red. Simpler still: floor and doors of oak 
boards, a natural sheepskin rug or two, walls creamy white, 
curtains and upholstery -of unbleached linen—all the colour 
provided by three or four large water-colours and _ painted 
vellum shades—-but how successful! Or a room of mahogany 
furniture: paintwork dark peacock biue, walls stippled 
ivory over orange, curtains the colours of  tortoiseshell 
But one cannot convey a decorative scheme in words: the 
infinite range of colours strains the vocabulary even of out 
milliners. And it is on their exact rightness that the whole 
effect depends. 


The faculty of visualizing colours is not given to all, and th 
unimaginative in this respect may sometimes wonder whats 
the best way to think of a good colour scheme in the firs 
instance. To them I would say that suggestions are to bk 
picked up everywhere. I have known one—and a good one- 
suggested by a group of variegated hens pecking about ons 
red ploughed field. The Small Bird House at the Zoo is fullol 
daring but always successful schemes. Or, more simply, oe 
can note a pleasing combination of colours in a book of patterts 
—cretonnes, wallpapers or what not—and use this as a basi 
from which to-work, . G. M.. Boumeueey. 
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What happens 
to children 


whose fathers die and leave them dependent 
ypon a mother who, if she goes out to work to 
eam her living, must leave them unattended ? 
|; it not right to prevent them from getting into 
worse difficulties? They can be received into 
our residential School at Maitland Park, 
Haverstock Hill, there to be cared for and 
educated until the age of 15. 370 are now in 
our care from all parts of the country and the 
Dominions. 60 more await vacancies, and 
applications are constantly received. Over 
7300 have been helped since the Orphanage 
was founded in 1758. ‘This month we celebrate 
our 173rd Birthday. Please send a gift 
to enable us to assist these fatherless children, 
and address it to the Rt. Hon. Lord Marshall 
of Chipstead, P.C., K.C.V.O., who has been 


Treasurer for over 33 years. 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


34/40 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


Secretary: Frep. J. Roginson, A.C.LS. 





PATA TNC TUURTTTT TAT THAT HIGHT TTT TRAPATT TTPO TT TH PR HH 
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THIS SLEEP-COMPELLING COMFORT 
SNOT A APR eee 
LUXURY. 


It's bad nights 
you can’t afford. 






















Think what de- 


pends on youg 
keeping fit! Count 
np what illness 





costs you ‘year 
alter year. Your doctor says that 
round sleep builds resistance to 
Mattresses are 


Pat. Nos 
27457/08, 
7328/15. 


FREE An important booklet, ‘‘ More 

Sleep— Less Nerves,” from 
Stores as below, or send p.c. to Nesta, 
Ltd., 107 Brunswick Square, London, N.17. 
* DEFERRED TERMS 
¢ arranged. Call and inspect the 
" without obligation, at any good 
furnishing store. 


illness, ‘‘ Nesta” 
tecommended by doctors. They 
compel sleep by a miracle of 
resilient yet yielding softness. 


Leave the “ rest” to 


“NESTA ” 


The Tested Super Mattress’ 














BE INDEPENDENT OF THE LANDLORD AND 
PURCHASE YOUR HOUSE 


LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE 


FOR 
AJVANCES ON FREEHOLD OR 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES IN 
LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES 


LOWEST MONTHLY REPAYMENTS FROM 14/3 per £100. 


ESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIETY 








136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W.2 














By Appointment to 





King 

















hands, 
lands.”’ 


** British 
British trade for 


BAR-LOCK 
TYPEWRITERS 


ARE BRITISH-MADE THROUGHOUT 


work for British 
British 











Built by engineers, and backed by 
all that British engineering skill 
stands for 


INSTANTLY REMOVABLE AND 
INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGES 


Extreme legibility of type 
and perfect alignment 


You are invited to try these 

machines in your own office 

without cost and uithout 
obligation to purchase, 


BAR-LOCK (1925) CO. 
NOTTINGHAM, ENG. 
Telegrams: Barlock, Nottm. 
Telephones: Nottm. 75141/2. 
Codes: A 1 West. Union; AB.C 
(Sth ed.) ; Marconilnt.(Vol. 1). 














Secretary, Georce E. Jerrriss, F.I.S.A. 








HAVE 
YOU TRIED A WTA, 


HOLIDAY ? 


The W T.A. has a large and inviting 
selection of holidays throughout the 


Continent and the British Isles. Try 
the unsurpassed WTA. method of 


holiday-making—you will be very 
agreeably surprised. 

Consult 

‘SEE THE WORLD’ 
ut WT.-.A. holiday programme before 


deciding. W.T.A. prices cover every neces- 
sary item of your holidays and, in addition, 
include a generous number of interestir, 
conducted excursions. For example 


8 DAYS IN 85/- 


BELGIUM 
Try the glorious sands of Belgium this 
year, but book W.T.A—you cannot help 
being satisfied. 


@ tHe W.T,A, tT?: 


(28) Transport House, Smith Square, S.W 1 : 
Please send me the W’T.A. Holiday Handbook, ! 
“SEE THE WORLD ” : 





Free and post free. 


leceeease cee ce ccescncassconecene secscnesesanansnensesent 
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WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5% ? 


An Annuity would be safer and would 
make your Income much larger. 


A man 56 years of age now can convert his 
investments into an Annuity representing over 
83 per cent. on his Capital; a man of 60 into over 

+ per cent.; a man of 65 into 11 per cent., and 
a man of 75 into a return equivalent to over 
163 per cent. 


These figures are impressive. Supposing you 
were to have your present income from invest- 
ments doubled or maybe trebled—what a 
wonderful difference it would make to you! If 
you are on the borderland of retirement from 
business, it would remove the last difficulty from 
your path. If you are already retired, this two 
years’ or three years’ income every year would 
enable you to give your family a far better time 
and have a far better time yourself. You would 
be able easily to afford things you must now deny 
yourself and them. You would no longer find 
it difficult to make both ends meet—you would 
have a comfortable reserve. 





And think, too, of your peace of mind. No worry 
about investments; absolute certainty that your 
full income will be forthcoming each and every 
year that you live, guaranteed by a Company 
with Government Supervised investment of 


assets of over £120,000,000. 


The Sun Life of Canada, which makes this offer, 
is the leading Company for Annuities and gives 
advantages not obtainable elsewhere. 


A LARGER INCOME WITH 
FREEDOM FROM CARE! 


Fill in and post Enquiry Form to-day. Let us show 
you how much more profitably you can employ your 
Capital. There are many kinds of Annuities; on receipt 
of Enquiry Form we can advise which one is best 
suited to your circumstances. In cases of impaired 
health still better terms are granted. 


FILL IN AND POST TO-DAY 


: To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
Cncorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 

13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 








t Rave Bsc. ee invested (or to invest) and shall be glad 
to know what annuity this sum would purchase. 
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Finance—Public & Privat§— 
The Budget and the City 


I wisn that I could comment favourabl 
Snowden’s Budget. It is so desirable that 
fidence which has been gravely impaired 
re-established as quickly as possible that me 
criticism of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
a a out a place. Nevertheless, since 
these columns will expect from me an honest gs : 
of how I view the Budget, I am obliged to ey paid thi 
I fear its ultimate effects may be very serious. . 
Before, however, stating my reasons for this View let deploral 
me hasten to say two things. In the first place thell cult 
Stock Exchange has at the outset at all events given g cy 
favourable reception to the Budget. Relief that they slsidi 
is to be no immediate increase in direct  taxatig§ #2" 
caused British Funds and kindred securities to 9 ini 
very firm on the morning following the Budget, whi any 
a number of securities, such as those concerned with p enable 
the Brewing and Tobacco industries, rallied sharply of the 
when it was found that there was to be no imereasa Alth 
taxation in these directions. In the second place it — 
is only fair to credit the Chancellor of the Exchequer} the wo 
with a genuine desire that his Budget should have the§ sd 
least possible disturbing effect upon industry jn jts}" 
present depressed condition. He was_ perfectly jus- The} 
tified in feeling that the small extra tax on Oil would | 
inflict no serious injury upon that particular industry, f variou 
and that is really the only additional taxation imposed, i 
though, of course, the proposal to exact three-fourths § 
of the Income Tax in January will cause quite serious ne 
inconvenience to many taxpayers. levied 
By framing his Estimates of Revenue for the current ff holder 
year on what I must confess appears to me to be ap 
over-sanguine basis, the Chancellor budgeted for a pw-§ csted 
spective Deficit of about £37,366,000. This he proposs— me 
to obtain in the following manner :— 
From Dollar Exchange Fund as £20,000,000 
From Income Tax Alteration of Instalments — 10,000,000 
From Oil Duty oe oo ie st 7,500,000 


Y Upon ¥, 
Public ¢y, 
Should }, 
Te factioy 
Statemen 
eaders of 








37,500,000 


It should be noted, however, that even after ultra-san- 

guine Estimates of Revenue, Mr. Snowden was onl 

able to make his Deficit no worse than £37,366,000 by = 
taking the remaining £4,000,000 from the Rating Rell yinst 
Fund, and by no longer continuing the extra £5,000,00% Mr 
for the Sinking Fund on account of the realized Deficits ™ ™ 
from the two preceding years. But for obtaining reli pe 
from these two directions, the Deficit would have bea gin 
over £46,000,000. The Chancellor, therefore, was if Th 
advised to twit those who had spoken of the possibility bee 


: nes : d 
of a higher Deficit as Jeremiahs. ~ 
FEBRUARY WARNING. duri 

He was the more ill-advised in doing so_ by reasng DM 


of his own solemn warnings in the House of Common 7 
of two months ago. On February 11th, to be precist, sales 
Mr. Snowden, during the Debate on a motion of Cen§ sdve 
sure relating to Government extravagance, said :— te 

““The Budget position is serious. It is no secret that I sul 
have a heavy Deficit at the end of the year. No Budget inth¥ p 
world could stand such an excessive strain as that which has be 
placed upon it by the increase of unemployment during the lat 
twelve months. The depression has affected both sides of thi gio, 
Budget. Expenditure has increased, Revenue has declined.’ § tion 

At the close of his speech last February Mr. Snowdeg td 
endeavoured to relieve the gloom by asserting that tl 
position here was sounder than in other countries, bu! 
he said an effort was required to recover from the prestl— 1, 
temporary crisis, and he added those very grave words: den 


“The effort will involve some temporary sacrifices from # cite 
and those best able to bear them will have to make the largx— ™ 
sacrifices. In the general sacrifice the Members of the Cabin unc 
are prepared to make their substantial contributions. This i = 
problem which no one Party can solve, but the country and : 
House of Commons must realize the gravity of the position.’ 


GAMBLING ON THE Future. ma 

Since Mr. Snowden’s warnings neither the financial nif 6 ¢ 
the industrial situation has improved, and, in the light? 
(Continued on page 720.) : 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 
eee 
SCHWEPPES LTD. 









ate 


) 






pon My, 
Dlic egy, 


ie Tue thirty-fourth annual general meeting of Schweppes Ltd. was 
us n 93rd ult. at 1 Conneught Place, W., Sir Ivor Philipps, 
Latemen are D.S.0. (the chairman), presiding. 
aders s he chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
: id that the gross profit for the year was £298,000, against 
000 last year, and the net profit at £145,897 compared with 
190,285. In view of the trade depression in this conutry and the 
B ; Jorable state of affairs in Australia, he thought it would be 
VIEW lef ie that the results were very satisfactory. In spite of the 
lace the dificulties which they, like other companies, were experiencing, 
Given all the company’s financial position was sound. Investments in 
t th bsidiary companies had increased from £132,836 to £344,916, 
we sich was accounted for by the acquisition of the controlling interest 
‘axation  Kia-Ora. This step was taken as it was thought that, as Kia-Ora 
‘0 Open - uash was so well-known to the public, it would be a very 
‘> While f valuable addition to the company’s cordial business, and would 
od with ff enable them to effect considerable economies by the closer working 
the two businesses. 
sharply eo there might be some disappointment at the board’s 
Crease recommendation to pay reduced dividends, he thought the results 
lace it ould be considered good, for the summer of 1930 was one of 
*hequer the worst they had experienced for some years, also the decreased 
ding power of the public all over the world had to some extent 
We the spending power » 
in it heen reflected in their home and export trade. 
_ its They were, however, more than holding their own in the volume 
y \US-F if trade offering, but their profits from this source could only 
Would § cover in proportion to the recovery in Australia generally. The 
lustry, various Commonwealth and State taxes were making serious 
posed, 
ourths 
Serious 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 















jnroads into their Australian profits, and no relief could be looked 
for in this direction for some considerable time to come. It must be 
bore in mind that a company such as theirs felt the full effect not 
only of the high rate of Income Tax but of the other forms of taxation 
kvied on the industries of the country, and when he told the share- 
holders that last year the company paid to the Government and 
other local authorities in respect of rates and taxes more than double 
the amount of the dividends now recommended, it would be appre- 
ciated how urgent was the need for public economy. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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wed AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE 








” COLLIERIES 

ls MR. F. A. SZARVASY’S REVIEW. 

Aj Tae annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Anthracite 
oF Collieries, Ltd., was held on the 28th ult. at River Plate House, 

Relic Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 


00,00 Mr. I. A. Szarvasy (the Chairman) said that for the second year 


eficits in succession since the formation of their merger it had been his 
‘sm good fortune to present accounts which, from the point of view 
of profits earned and progress achieved, could be looked upon as 

bee eminently satisfactory and encouraging. 
S ilk The coal industry was one of the most sensitive of all trades, 
ibility because decreased industrial activity, reduced purchasing power, 


and trade depression generally produced sharp and quick reper- 
cussions. All those adverse conditions had operated against them 
during the past twelve months, but there were also some more 
permanent factors, such as coal being displaced by oil, natural gas, 


Caso as : 
mous electricity, &c., which affected the future outlook. 

; They had relied upon two factors—superior quality and good 
Ccist, F salesmanship. They claimed, without wishing to disparage the 


Cen f advantages possessed by fuels competing against anthracite, that, 

ifany purchaser was willing to give time and attention to an intelli- 

: gent comparison of results, he would find that efficiency was the 
in toy O° thing that told in the long run. 

'# Russian competition had assumed a serious aspect during the 


: int past year, particularly in Canada, where the company had. opened 
ft th up a market for anthracite. The company had, however, good 
4 friends in Canada, who, in the true spirit of inter-Empire co-opera- 


tion, had refused to take further supplies or listen to the enticing 
wden® trade agreements proposed, and had excluded Russian anthracite. 
+ thee “assifying it as a “* dumped product.” 


ut THe Home Market. 

f righ e 
esti In the home market they were continuing, by means of public 
IS -f demonstrations and exhibitions, to make the advantages of anthra- 


n al tite more widely known, and for some months they had been 
exif Increasing their home trade in anthracite boiler nuts, which 
bine Undoubtedly were more economical in use and gave far greater 
is Satisfaction in all types of domestic boilers than any other class 
1 tee Of fuel. 
: During the year their collieries had been fairly well employed. 
ey continued to improve the preparation of their coals for the 
3 market, and had under consideration important schemes such as 
N0® & central washery and better grading. Their properties were un- 
it of doubtedly of great value, and, given normal conditions, results 
should be highly satisfactory. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING. 





THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


CONSISTENT PROGRESS. 


TOTAL ASSETS: £24,160,866. 


THE seventieth annual general meeting of the Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society, Ltd., was held on Tuesday at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 


The Chairman (Mr. Alfred Skeggs, F'.C.I.I., the managing director), 
in the course of his speech, said :— 

Ladies and gentlemen,—It isnow my pleasure to move the adoption 
of the directors’ report, statement of accounts, and balance-sheet 
for the year ended December 31st, 1930. It is also a source of 
great satisfaction that I am, once again, able to congratulate the 
policyholders upon the continued progress of the Society 


InpustTRiAL Lire BRANcH. 


The premium income for the year amounted to £4,030,134, 
showing an increase of £188,927 over the previous year. Claims 
and surrenders paid in this branch amounted to £1,555,728. The 
number of new policies issued in the branch was 1,052,757, assuring 
the sum of £17,181,040. The industrial life fund at the end of the 
year amounted to £16,504,869. 


The quinquennial valuation as at December 31st, 1930, disclosed 
a surplus of £2,119,923 of which £1,023,660 has been used to provide 
reversionary bonuses to policy-holders. The bonus is at the rate 
of £1 per cent. per annum upon the sum assured in respect of the 
years, 1926 to 1930 on all policies (other than Pure Endowment) 
which had been not less than ten years in force and on which 
premiums were being paid on the valuation date. A special 
additional bonus ranging from £5 per cent. to £15 per cent. has 
also been declared on policies which had been at least thirty years 
in force. The total bonus, including bonus previously allotted is 
as follows :— 


Years of entry up to 1920 ee £5 per cent. 
Years of entry up to 1910 on £10 per cent. 
Years of entry up to 1900 £15 per cent. 
Years of entry up to 1890 £20 per cent. 
Years of entry up to 1880 £25 per cent. 


£500,000 has been transferred to the Investment Reserve Fund, 
and £301,982 carried forward unappropriated. 


OrpDINARY BRANCH. 


With regard to the ordinary life branch, the premium income of 
the branch during the year amounted to £1,216,014, whilst the 
net interest, dividends, and rents was £296,559. During the 
year 32,841 policies were issued, assuring the sum of £4,300,288, 
with an annual renewal premium of £216,869. The increase in 
the sum assured over the previous year was £136,134, and although 
relatively small, may be regarded as satisfactory bearing in mind 
the adverse economic conditions of the year. 


The valuation as at December 3lst, 1930, disclosed a surplus 
of £855,349. A reversionary bonus has been declared upon parti- 
cipating policies at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum upon the 
sum assured for each year of the quinquennium. This absorbs 
£819,324 leaving £36,025 to be carried forward unappropriated. 


Fire AND ACCIDENT BRANCH. 


Turning now to the accounts of the fire department, it will be 
observed that the premiums during 1930 totalled £66,258, being 
an increase over the previous year of £3,469 18s. 3d. The claims 
paid and outstanding amounted to £22,478, or 33.92 per cent. of 
the premiums, as compared with 41.5 per cent. for 1929, and we 
can again congratulate ourselves upon an exceedingly favourable 
experience. 

In the accident and general account the premiums amounted to 
£22,843. The sum received for interest, dividends, and rents 
was £776 gross. Claims absorbed £8,844, or 38.72 of the premiums, 
a slight reduction when compared with our experience of 39.13 
for 1929. The sum carried forward amounts to £14,487, made up 
as follows :—£9,137, being 40 per cent. of the premium income 
for unexpired risks, £350 estimated liability in respect of outstanding 
claims, and an additional reserve fund of £5,000. The sum trans- 
ferred to the credit of the profit and loss account is £3,315, a result 
which must be viewed with satisfaction. 

With regard to the profit and loss account, the balance at the 
end of the year amounted to £95,076, as compared with £78,092, 
balance at the end of 1929. This account is also in a satisfactory 
and healthy condition, and does not call for any comment from me. 

Turning now to the balance-sheet, you will observe that it now 
totals £24,160,866, or £2,228,780 in excess of the total of the previous 
year. The various funds set out in the account have been increased 
by no less than £2,221,052. 

Mr. E. C. Thomlinson seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 718.) 


his remarks, and in view of the need for producing, 
on the one hand, a sufficiently sound Budget to give a 
reassured feeling with regard -to the finances for the 
following year, and, on the other hand, for refraining 
from adding further to the burden of the direct taxpayer, 
it had been assumed that without necessarily departing 
from fiscal principles some of the indirect taxes taken 
off in recent years would have been reinstated, thereby 
fulfilling Mr. Snowden’s prediction that all classes must 
be made to feel the burden of increased taxation. Instead, 
however, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has produced 
a Budget which can only be described as a huge gamble 
on the éuture. By appropriating another £4,000,000 
from the Rating Relief Fund he has completely exhausted 
that particular reserve, while by making three-fourths 
of the Income Tax payable in next January he has 
simply “ anticipated’ future revenues to the amount 
of £10,000,000. Finally, by withdrawing some 
£20,000,000 from the Dollar Exchange Fund he has 
made a reduction which may quite conceivably affect 
the situation gravely if our economic position should 
not improve in the meantime, and by way of explanation 
of this comment I had better explain exactly what the 
Dollar Reserve Fund is. 


Do.LtaAR EXCHANGE ENCROACHMENT. 


Our debt to America is a dollar debt. That is to say, 
we have to remit to America every year a sum in dollars 
approximating, at the current rate of exchange, to 
about £38,000,000. If the American exchange were 
to go against us, that would mean we should have to 
spend more pounds in *uying the requisite number of 
dollars. Exchange, like other commodities, is governed 
by the law of supply and demand, and when the British 
Government realized that it would be in the position 
of requiring to make these huge payments each year 
for dollars, it saw that it was absolutely essential 
that there should be a huge reserve already in 
hand so that it should never be in the position of 
being a forced buyer of exchange. It is true that 
since the original funding of our debt to America took 
place we have been receiving from our Allies and in 
German Reparation payments an amount in_ sterling 
practically equivalent to the figure of our indebtedness 
to the United States. That, however, does not relieve 
us of our responsibility to find dollars for payment to 
America, and although through the recent establishment 
of the Bank of International Settlements the task of 
obtaining exchange by debtor countries may have been 
eased to some extent, I doubt very greatly the wisdom 
of making so large an encroachment upon our own Dollar 
Reserve Fund. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that this huge Fund earned a large sum in interest and 
that has now been sacrificed by drawing £20,000,000 
into Revenue account. Nor must the point be overlooked 
that the Dollar Fund was originally obtained through 
Ways and Means credits and, properly speaking, any 
sum taken from that Fund should have been devoted to 
debt redemption. In this, as in many other details of the 
present Budget, Mr. Snowden, however much he may 
have adhered to fiscal principles in the matter of duties, 
has sadly outraged his conscience with regard to debt 
redemption and financial principles generally. Moreover, 
I am inclined to lay the greater stress upon this encroach- 
ment on the Dollar Reserve Fund by reason of the fact 
that, owing to the terrible falling off in our exports of 
goods and services and also to the fact of the huge French 
balances in this country, the task of maintaining the 
sterling exchange is an unusually heavy one. 

So it comes to this. Jf the icy winds of adversity 
should suddenly change and a prosperous wind from 
the south arise it is conceivable that Mr. Snowden’s 
Budget may be justified by results. If this change, 
however, does not take place, and the Clerk of the Financial 
Weather gives no indication at present of improvement, 
then we shall have drawn still more heavily upon our 
reserves toth internal and external, and a knowledge 
of the fact will tend to intensify depression, 





Lip SERvIcE To Economy, 

Most of all, however, I find the Budget dicts: 
in the sense that it does not square with the ‘Onn : ’ 
warning of two months ago. Gross abuses of the a ; 
largely responsible for the present appalling expendity, 
could have been dealt with promptly if the Gaven 
had so desired, instead of the matter being relegate! 
a Royal Commission. In the course of his Bu 7 
speech Mr. Snowden again emphasized the need { 
Economy, but the emphasis came from the lips of t 
one who had been prepared to make the Expendit 
for the current year still larger along the lines of my 
Education Bill. It also came from the lips of a Chancel} 
who described that part of the present Budget d iy. 
with proposals for the valuation and subsequent taxati wm 
of Land as the most important feature of his Budow it 
I am not concerned now with questions relating to {ulm tcipst 
equity of land valuation or land taxation, Mic 0 
however, I am concerned with is that the pro evita 
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easily conjure up a vision of still greater expendit pn wt 
in the future. Pacifists are doubtless right via 4 
they speak sometimes of Governments “ talkin conserve 


and preparing for war.” I submit that over a lon the ¢ 
period of years taxpayers have seen __ succesgiyegie Wish! 
Chancellors of the Exchequer talking economy and they x 


making preparations for further outlays. If and when ae 
a tax is imposed on land, it means that certain sumsffsd int 
will be withdrawn from resources available for industry 
and gathered into the coffers of the Exchequer—foge 
what purpose time will show. Let not existing direct soy 
taxpayers, however, think that they will obtain relictMestra v 
through any sums gathered from land taxation. Estateythat & 
Duties, first imposed by the late Sir Willigng >‘ 
Harcourt, have risen by leaps and bounds, both a 
regards the scale of taxation and the amounts received with 
by the Exchequer, but there has been no abatement offftoard’t 
Income or Supertax. The only abatements have beejfit¥#s 
in the reduction in the proportion of indirect taxation — 
: ° . . ° , uct 
And in proportion to this growth in direct taxation olf the fac 
the few has been the advance in expenditure as a whokffd the 
If Mr. Snowden had been really anxious to enforce his ime 
warning of last February concerning the magnitude d§*™ 
the National Expenditure he would have endeavour 
to bring the fact home by some addition to indired§™; 
taxation. He would then have been able to contemplatelf ition 
with greater equanimity his Budget for 1932-3. them 
Artuur W. Kuippy, 


? 
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Financial Notes ise 
EFFECT OF THE BUDGET. That 


For the few days before the introduction of the Budget unfay 
dealings in public securities were severely restricted and th § necti 
tone on the whole was dull, most markets being affected by orga 
renewed liquidation from Wall Street, where prices werj sme 
affected by some important failures, Immediately afte @4) 
the disclosure of the Budget secrets there was a geneg™® 
recovery in British Funds, which had been affected by th In 
possibility of an immediate addition to direct taxation ani ld 
also by the talk of conversion schemes, although to mos yer 
people it had been perfectly clear that a conversion scheme af ™ 
the present moment was wellnigh impossible.  Moreove,§™ ‘ 
Brewery stocks and the shares of Tobacco companies, whic §"”' 
had fallen on Budget apprehensions, rallied sharply when it 
was found that they had escaped the attention of the Char 
cellor, and even Oil shares became steadier, as the increase it 
the tax was somewhat less than had been expected. Iti 
still too early to determine what will be the final effect of M. and 
Snowden’s Budget, but from what appears in the precedity o 
article it will be seen that I incline to the view that in the loy 5. 
run it is not a factor likely to have any lasting favourabk poli 


effect, but rather the reverse. 
* * * %* 
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Royaut EXcHANGE. firn 

The Annual Report of the Royal Exchange Assurance ff set 
last year seemed to indicate that some change had possibly low 
been made in the accounting methods, the amount credited tif} had 
the Departments in respect of interest earnings being lamgey 
than in the previous year, although the differences do mR { 
appear to bear much relation to changes in the amounts Of pul 
Departmental Funds. The amount credited to Profit and Losf yee 
for the year on account of * Free” interest was £102,20— ren 
against £136,585; Fire profit appears at £129,095 agains— &™ 
£75,184; Fire interest at £43,517 against £38,175 ; Gene oo 
profit £39,987 against £41,480; General interest £33,8 
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LORD EBURY ON THE POSITION. 





PS of thy 

Pendityyy 

°S of th annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Co-operative 

hancell set, Ltd., was held on Wednesday at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 

+ dealin BV. nt. Hon. Lord Ebury, D.S.0., M.C. (the chairman), said 
AXation his forecast at the previous meeting was not favourable and 


Udge predictions had proved correct to a greater extent than he had 
g to th ticipated. Apart from the fall in the price level of commodities 
‘B..., of course, affected the volume of turnover, they had suffered 
isevitably from the fact that their clientele was composed of those 
TOposaly “wn whose shoulders the inequitable burden of taxation fell par- 
enditune uty, resulting not only in their having less money to spend 
{ When but in @ feeling of insecurity which conduced naturally to a 
J peace gmgervation of their remaining resources. 
a lone The effects were reflected in the Society’s trading results, but 
Ice gg p wished to make it clear that notwithstanding the adverse factors, 
ve they had actually served more customers in the year under review, 
AY and yhich was both a gratifying fact and a healthy sign. (Hear, hear.) 
d Whenff nieir balance from trading account, including miscellaneous revenue 
1 Sums interest on investments, was £760,785, a decrease of £30,282. 
dustry On the other hand, expenses, including depreciations and interest 
“J payments, were £556,035, an increase of £10,035, which included 
er—for in increase of £13,413 under the heading of lighting, rates and 
direct taxes. Further, when consideration was given to the fact that an 
n reliefMlextra week was comprised in the accounts, it would be realised 
Estate that considerable economy had been exercised on controllable 


Willian e™s of expense. 
oth ay 


Ccelved With regard to the considerations which had governed the 
Nent off board’s decision to recommend a slightly lower rate of dividend, 
€ beeyf it was with the greatest reluctance and only after the most careful 
xati consideration that the board had resolved to recommend that 
“AOE eduction, and it had been arrived at because, notwithstanding 
‘ION Off the fact that their earnings for the past year would have admitted 
Whole of the usual dividend being maintained, they were faced with an 
rce hip increased liability of about £6,000 in respect of the subsidy to 


ude of Pensions Redemption Fund. 


vourei™ Again, they had had three months’ experience of the current 
ndireet year’s trading in England and seven months of the current trading 

in India before them, and, in the light of the depressed con- 
mplate lf ditions prevailing and the general outlook, it had appeared to 
them inadvisable to recommend any other course. 


THE DIVIDEND. 


DDY, 
CoNDITIONS IN INDIA. 

Among the many grave considerations taken into account by 
his colleagues and himself in deciding on a conservative policy 
had been the question of what the future of India held for them. 
That was impossible to forecast, but conditions there were most 
Budge unfavourable for British traders. However, never since his con- 
nd thf nection with the Society had the position in regard to their Indian 
ted by organization been more satisfactory than it was now. It had taken 
; were some time to effect that improvement, but they now had a better 

afte and more contented staff; stocks were cleaner and the business 
ener 88 under better control. (Applause. ) 


yy th In Calcutta results had been strikingly satisfactory and there 
n anf had been a further marked improvement on that of the previous 
most # year. In Bombay the effects of the boycott and the more actively 
meat wsettled conditions had resulted in a setback, but, while turnover 
eover, | 2 Bombay had considerably‘ decreased, the profit position had 
which § 2° suffered to a corresponding extent. 
=e BENEFITS TO CONSUMERS. 
ase iff The reductions in prices which the directors had been able to 
It sf make afforded consumers a much needed relief in expenditure, 
of Mr, § and it was a great satisfaction to the directors that they had been 
to dispense those benefits. It was a primary consideration 
» Jong to give those who dealt with the Society the fullest advantage in 
rable Price that conditions would allow, and he was satisfied that that 
Policy had been fully maintained. He was prepared to state 
definitely that, notwithstanding the latest claims made by other 
firms, that could be demonstrated to any who might desire con- 
ation, for example, the general level of prices in the grocery 
€ ft sections at January, 1931, compared with January, 1930, was 
sibl) lower by 16 per cent. In the provision group the fall in prices 
ed tif had also been considerable and there were equally striking examples 
arge® in the drapery division. 
A Apart from any question of the reduced spending power of the 
ts Of public, which was making itself increasingly evident in the current 
os§ year, there had been no reductions in costs and wages rates had 
2,20 Temained static. He would draw attention to the fact that the 
alns® amount paid by the Society last year in rates and taxes and social 
nerig, *rvice was sufficient to pay a dividend of 16 per cent. on the capital 
3,908 of the company. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR. 
MR. VIVIAN HUGH SMITH’S SPEECH. 











THE two hundred and eleventh annual general Court of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance was held on the 29th ult. at the Royal 
Exchange, London, E.C. 

Mr. Vivian Hugh Smith (the Governor) said in the course of his 
speech: In the statement of the combined figures of your corpor- 
ation and its affiliated companies, you will notice that the total 
Assets on December 31st last amounted to nearly 224 million 
pounds, which was an increase of more than £600,000 during the 
twelve months; while the total premium income had decreased 
by £577,000. This latter figure is largely due to the fact that 
during 1929 an exceptional amount was received by one of our 
affiliated companies as single premiums on certain Capital Redemp- 
tion Policies. Obviously, as this is a non-recurring figure, it unduly 
affects any comparison of the total premium income. 

LirE DeparTMENT. 

In the Life Department 4,131 proposals were completed and 
paid for, assuring £2,840,000, of which £339,000 was reinsured ; 
and the average sum assured was £688 per policy. The gross rate 
of Interest earned on the Fund was £5 17s. 10d., which was an 
increase of 2s. 9d. per cent. over 1929. 

The year 1930 was the end of the Quinquennial period in the 
Life Department, and as you will see from the Report the Valuation 
disclosed a total surplus of £1,346,000. The Proprietors’ share 
of one-tenth of this surplus, less the amount brought forward 
from the previous quinquennium with interest, amounted to 
£130,755, which has been transferred to the Proprietors’ Allocation 
Account. 

Your Directors have already announced the declaration of a 
Compound Reversionary Bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on all 
With-Profit Policies in force on December 31st last, but in addition 
to this it has been decided to carry forward a sum of £428,0(0, of 
which £250,000 has been placed to a Special Bonus Equalisation 
Fund. 

ANNUITIES. 

In the Annuity Department 142 contracts were issued, securing 
£14,500 per annum, and in the Capital Redemption Department 
there were twenty-three policies issued, assuring £42,000. The 
Reserve against the Annuities has been strengthened, and after 
this was done the Quinquennial Valuation showed a profit of 
£52,250. The Sinking Fund Account for the five years produced 
a profit of £11,400. Both these amounts have been transferred 
to the Proprietors’ Allocation Account. 

In the Trustee and Executor Department the fees received (for 
services rendered to Clients) amounted to £52,150, an increase of 
revenue over the previous year of about £2,300. 

During the year, Royal Assent was given to the special Act of 
Parliament to which I referred at our last Annual General Court, 
under which further powers were obtained, enabling the Corporation 
to undertake, among other duties, those of registrars and transfer 
agents, and also agents for private individuals in the safeguarding 
and management of their private funds and to hold such invest- 
ments and securities in safe custody. 

The result of the working of the department is a transfer of 
£12,750 to Profit and Loss Account. 

FrrE AND MARINE. 

In the Fire Department the net premium at £1,685,000 showed a 
decrease of £71,000. It was to be expected that the general depres- 
sion in trade and the adverse conditions in the United States would 
affect the world-wide business of your Corporation. The losses, 
however, with the exception of those in the U.S.A., show a consider- 
ably reduced percentage; but, unfortunately, our experience in 
that country, both from the point of view of premium income and 
loss ratio—like, I think, that of all other insurance companies 
operating there—has been less favourable than in 1929. Including 
interest a sum of £172,600 has been transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account. The Marine Account shows a premium income of 
£652,000 and a fund at the end of the year of practically £981,000, 
which is equivalent to 150 per cent. 

GENERAL ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

In the General Accident Department the premium income at 
£1,261,000 was £14,000 less than in the previous year; but the 
transfer to the Profit and Loss Account, including interest, amounted 
to £73,200, which was slightly better than during 1929. 

Conditions have also been difficult in all classes of insurance 
undertaken by this department, particularly in the Employers’ 
Liability and Motor Car sections. Your Corporation and its affiliated 
offices, as you know, are very largely interested in motor insurance, 
and our difficulties have not been lessened by the new Law affecting 
this business, by which all owners of motor vehicles are compelled 
to insure against their liability to third parties. Legislation on these 
lines was not favoured by insurance companies, among other 
reasons because it was believed that it would lead to an increase in 
the number of claims, as well as in the amount awarded. Whether 
these fears will be realized remains to be seen, but we can only hope 
that the attention which has been so prominently drawn to the 
serious risks run by road users, and the publication of a very care- 
fully considered and practical code of rules for the guidance of 
drivers, will lead to an improvement in the future. 

The balance of the Profit and Loss Account at £1,059,000 is 
£57,000 greater than at the end of the previous twe:ve months. I 
think you will agree that, in a year of great difficulty with wide- 
spread depression and financial and political troubles, such a result 
is satisfactory. 

The revort and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 720.) ; 
against £30,105 ; and Life business £38,894 against £24,646. 
It will be noted that the Fire profit was particularly good. 
The Report states that last year saw the completion of the 
quinquennium in the Life Department, when substantially 
larger profits were disclosed than for the previous quin- 
quennium, and one-fifth of the shareholders’ profit is trans- 
ferred to Profit and Loss. The surplus appertaining to 
policy holders gives a bonus at the good rate of £2 per cent. 
per annum compound, while £250,000 is used to create a 
special Bonus Equalization Fund. Moreover, the undivided 
balance of surplus is also substantially higher, which promises 
well for the future. 
* # * * 


SCHWEPPES. 

Shareholders who were present at the recent annual meeting 
of Schweppes Limited were certainly not disposed to chal- 
lenge the view expressed by the Chairman, Sir Ivor Philipps, 
that having regard to all the circumstances the results for the 
year were by no means unsatisfactory. It is true that the net 
profit of £145,897 shows a small decline for the year, but when 
such factors as the world trade depression and the state of 
affairs in Australia are taken into consideration, to say nothing 
of the poor summer of last year, the results were really quite 
good. The Chairman stated that trade in Australia had 
suffered from the severe depression in that country. 


* * % * 


ARMY AND Navy STores. 

Too late for detailed comment in the current issue, there 
has appeared the report of the speech delivered by Lord 
Ebury at the annual meeting of the Army and Navy Co- 
operative Society. I regard the comments made by Lord 
Ebury upon the general economic situation, and _ especially 
upon the problem presented by the lag in the fall of retail 
prices as compared with wholesale prices, as of so much 
importance and of such practical value that I shall hope to 
deal with them very fully next week. Meanwhile, I note that 
the Society has profited once more from skilful management, 
so that, notwithstanding these times of depression, the 
decrease in the profit is moderate and considerable economies 
must have been achieved in certain directions of expenditure. 
It is true that the total, including depreciation and interest 
payments, advanced by £10,000, but that increase included 
an advance of £13,413 under the heading of Lighting and 
Rates and Taxes. During the year there was a considerable 
increase in the honorary membership of the Society. The 
balance-sheet, too, is a satisfactory one, the decline on Invest- 
ments, at market value, of 34 per cent. being a very moderate 
one having regard to the depression in many forms of Stock 
Iixchange securities. A. W. K. 





Answers to Questions on Jane Austen 


1. (a) Philip; (6) Fitzwilliam; (c) Hannah. 2. Innkeeper 
(the Crown, Highbury), Housckeeper (to Mrs. Bennet), Lady’s 
maid (to Lady Bertram), Lady’s maid (to Lady C. de Bourgh), 
Draper (Highbury), Companion (to Lady C. de. Bourgh), Curate, 
Captain in Army, Clerk, midshipman. 3. (a) Mrs. Bennet said 
it of Charlotte Lucas; (b) Mary Crawford said it of Dr. Grant; 
(c) Frank Churchill at the Donwell Abbey picnic ; (d) Mrs. Jennings 
of Elinor and Marianne on their journey.——4. William Price, 
Catherine Morland, Edmund Bertram, Mr. Gardiner, Willoughby ; 
Harriet Smith and Robert Martin ; Harry Dashwood. 5. Louisa 
Musgrove on the Cobb, Lyme Regis, and Jane Fairfax, boating at 
Weymouth. 6. There are more than eight mentioned, some, 
e.g., Gardiners and Perrys, not by Christian names. I had 
in mind Emma’s five nephews and nieces (Henry, John, Bella, 
George, Emma Knightley); Harry Dashwood ; Tom, Charles and 
Betsey Price; Charles and Walter Musgrove, and Anna-Maria 
Middleton. Instances of spoiling: Lady M. with Anna-Maria ; 
Mary Musgrove with Charles and Walter ; Mrs. Price with Betsey. 
Emma Watson danced with little Charles Blake at the ball.—— 
7. (a) Mrs. Elton; (6) (Edmund Bertram to) Fanny Price; (c) 
Nancy Steele ; (d) Lydia Bennet; (e) Mrs. Allon ; (f) Henry Tilney. 
8. (a) Donwell Lane ; (b) Pemberley ; (c) approach to Sother- 
ton; (d) Beechen Cliff, Bath. 9. Not stated ; a much discussed 
problem, her likely partners being otherwise disposed of.—— 
10. Marianne Dashwood and Fanny Price. ll. Mrs. Elton 
and Emma to Jane Fairfax (“full many a flower” &c.). 12. 
Tom Musgrove (The Watsons). Lady Bertram. Louisa Musgrove 
and Mary Crawford. 13. Colonel Brandon and Willoughby. 
Elinor Dashwood. 












































THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB 


FOURTH EXHIBITION, 
“RECENT BRITISH ARCHITECTURE AND APPLIED ART.” 
Until May 23, 9 to 6. Sats. 9 to 1, Admission Free. 
| Heal’s MANSARD GALLERY, 196 Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1 




















Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may he} 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad, 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places de n 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel ari, 
published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed a" 
Travel Manager, The Spectaror, 99 Gower Street, W.¢, 1)” 


TI 


Germany | 


Ar this time of the year the minds of many of us, I sy ANC 
subject to such sordid considerations.as time and cma | 
concentrated on working out the details for our g TH 
holidays. To which part of Europe shall we go ? = 

Although the number of British visitors to Germany ; 
increasing, it is not nearly as large as it should be. There : 
few parts of the world where a more delightful holiday ny, 
be spent either by the motorist, the walker, the art studes fil 
the historian, or the visitor merely in search of health, .M Age 
one who has visited Germany a great number of times kn 
I make a few suggestions? I shall be pleased to anewe a — 
questions which readers of the Spectator care to address to me, 

There is hardly an ill to which the flesh ig }, 
which cannot be treated at one of the German Spas, I hay 
happy recollections of holidays spent in  Kurorte jp 
Rhine Province, in the Black Forest, in Bavaria and elsewhe 
An excellent little pamphlet is now published giving uj 
details as to the treatment in the leading German Spas and ( 
watering places, but it is advisable to book accommodatig 
in good time. 

Walking Tours.—Walking is practically a national pastime, 
certainly so far as youth is concerned and Germany, jn thj 
matter shows a splendid example to the rest of Europe, D 
lightful walking tours can be planned in almost any part , 
Germany and few holidays are healthier or cheaper, 

I would suggest any of the following centres: Saxop. 
Switzerland, close to Dresden, near the frontier of Czech DEF 
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Slovakia. The Thuringawald taking Kisenach as a centr; 
for the more sophisticated there is the Taunuswald withi) 4p; 
delightful excursions in the neighbourhoods of Langensch for 


bach, Schlangenbad or along the banks of the Lahn, startis 
from Coblenz and on to Bad Ems. The Black Forest, takin 
either Freiburg im Breisgau as a centre, or starting furthe 
north either from Wildbad or Baden-Baden, offers endleg 
expeditions ; or for those who like quiet in delightful su. 
roundings, the visitor could not do better than go to Baden. 
weiler, near Miilhausen. But practically every part of th 
Black Forest is delightful. . 
To those who like mountains the Bavarian Alps offer grat 
attractions. Munich, Salzburg and Innsbruck are good starting Re 
places. Accommodation must be booked in advance, at anyratelR Lette 
during August. For those who like a seaside holiday, the Balti" 
Coast offers a wide range of attraction in places wherea bracigf ne 
holiday at moderate rates can be enjoyed. For the lover of the 
old world many happy days can be spent in Rothenburg whic 
is about four hours from Niiremburg, with excursions to som 
of the other old towns in the neighbourhood. Rothenburg i 
many ways is one of the most attractive places in Europe. 
Starting up the Rhine from Cologne there are many delightti 
side excursions up to Moselle, to the Eifel District and es 
where. It is a pity that so many English people only stay§,,.,,, 
at such places as Cologne, Coblenz and Mainz and not at the 
many delightful smalier towns on both banks of the Rhin 
On the whole the food in Germany is excellent, just as goo 
as it is in France, and the accommodation reasonable apat 
from the hétels de luxe. J 
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_ From Europe and North America. 
many iy TSE Sr 
There If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
iday a | Ae apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 


Student) Agent, Bengucla Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham | 
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ra GLORIOUS SOUTH DEVON. 
stinf Spacious Sands and Really 
> Mth e 

De Safe Sea Bathing. 

s GUIDE (Postage 24d.) FROM 

Creche DEPT. 8, ENTERTAINMENTS MANAGER, PAIGNTON. 
centre; 


Id wilh Apply at any Great Western Railway Station, or Offices, 
isch , for full particulars of Cheap Holiday Tickets every Friday, 
eo Saturday and Sunday, &c. 
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jst? THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
of th (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
: West End Office: 17 —— Avenue, W.C. 2. . 
. S Paid-up Capital ae eee sad ee = =£4,500,00 
eT great ln Fund ee £4,475,000 
starting Reserve Liability of "Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
ny rate Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 





e Baltisaesription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
bracing droughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
r of the 

which LIBERTY’S 

wi NEW CURTAIN FABRICS 

“ MODERN DESIGNS 


lightfu FROM 
48 INS, A 
a wipe 2/11 Yarv 
ve PirterNS FREE Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London, W.1 
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mr QUEEN’S THEATRE. 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 99 99 >? 35 
£41, a? 9? 9? 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 








DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART?P 
1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 


some total ‘orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are 
now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘““ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one 
minute. 


£7 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 

one hour. 

Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of 
caring for, and providing for, these young ones. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 











VISIT ST. DAVIDS—THE VILLAGE 
CATHEDRAL CITY. 


* Pembrokeshire,” by A. G. BRADLEY. 
Profusely illustrated. 


A new book, 














- apart THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, Price 6d. from leading Booksellers or by post from the Supt. of the 
By Ruporpn Bester. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday. Line, Great Western Railway, Paddington Station, London, W.2 (no 
J LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. - charge for postage). 

i? ~ _ ——— 
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DATH—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- {XETE R.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing | PFYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
DYE class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., © v Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & c. ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
RTZ | Bure Garage. Historical associations from A. ’D. 1759. | water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter.’Phone 4071. | which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
















BUTTERMERE.—Victoria Family 





rin HED BAUTIFUL 

. D Hotel. Largest, most modern, and most reasonable. AY Hydro. 

K.C. | B/\HELTEN HAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- Bedrooms ; 

20T ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter | ive: others at lower rates. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 
For health, comfort and pleasure. 
those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 


reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


rJNOTNES.—_SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 


Britain’s Greatest 
270 





Prospectus free. 





ms. Garage. "Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. 


Ha(\ROWBOROUGH (Sussex).—BEACON HOTEL. 

Quiet comfort. Finest quality food, all modern con- 

LUI i Beniences, Individual requirements studied. Apply, 
AGERESS, or ’phone Crowborough 5. 

\OLLE?T'T'S ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Golf, motoring, 

} polo. Every comfort. Excel. table-—-COLLETTs, 

leeve Hill 9, Cheltenham. 












* Salina ltaatiastiaatans 





STREET W.1 


INNS, 

Ask for suas List (2d. post am): vl 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by 

PEOPLE’S REF renee HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P. R. H. A., Lep., St. Gzonar’s HovseE, 193 REGENT 





shooting, golf, bowls & tennis,&c. Gar.’Phone: Totnes 14, 


Bh assert HOUSE, SOMERSET.—Ideal Wes- 

sex touring and holiday centre. Historic and 
charming surroundings. Excellent cuisine, delightful 
gardens, extensive grounds. Rest, tennis, billiards, 
ae. Terms from 3 guineas. Write for illustrated 
orochure. 



















On ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE | QURREY TRUST 
Dw BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. | ‘ ters, situated | 
on; |/muites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. —Apply for list “A, 


lide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 


INNS for 
quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
stating requirements. to SEc- 
RETARY, 53 High Street, Guildford. 


W HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 
Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 


excellent country 















! HASTBOURN E.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
lf Facing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms., 
ielglish chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 


Fully Licensed. 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel. : 





rFNORQUAY—HYDRO HOTEL, 
First-class. 
Hydrotel. 


\ HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast. 


Daddy Hole Plain. 
With dinner, 68. 6d., or 


200 feet above sea, 
’Phone: 2207, 


5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shrilinys per tine (a line averages 36 letters). 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line cha 

Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 

Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each weel-. 


irged as q 
5% for 13; 
remittance 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


KING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
FOR LONDON-IN-ESSEX. 
No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETION to enable OPENLNG (by the King in July). 
* Having seen the problem on the spot, I put it before 
you as overwhelming ! ”—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Communications to 
SIR CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, S.E.1. 


d Al 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE), 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 











HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread, 
F butter or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones. 3d. 
pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for ten, 10s, for 40, 25s. 
for 100. How many may [ entertain for you ?—REev. 
¥. W. Caup.eicn, East End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hal, Commercial Road, London, E, 1. 








PERSONAL 


A U PAIR EXCHANGE.—Young Frenchman of good 
Ps family wishing to improve English, desires one 
year’s hospitality in English family in exchange for 
similar facilities for young English man or woman in own 
home nr. Bordeaux; riding, motoring & young company 
offered.—Write Dr. BONNARD, 35 Coram Street, W.C. 1. 








FDOVERTY IN EAST LONDON. Our poor people, 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— 
Rev. F. W. CuHup.Leicu, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercia! Road, London, E. 1. 





Li gy of the Spectator, wishing to augment 
» their income are invited to communicate with 
Box No. 1669, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.2. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT AND 
WANTED 





WALL COUNTY 
(Education Cominittee.) 


bien COUNCIL. 


REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, in September next, HEAD-MASTER 
for the Redruth County School for Boys. 

Commencing salary £500. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

Forms of application (which must be returned not 
fater than the 20th May, 1931) and further particulars 
may be had by forwarding a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope to 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
23rd April, 1931. 





ALL COUNTY 
(Education Committec.) 


NORNW COUNCIL. 
J 


LAUNCESTON COLLEGE 
(Incorporating Dunheved College and the Horwell 
Grammar School for Boys). 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

Wanted, in September next, resident HEAD- 
MASTER for Launceston College. 

ommencing salary £600, rising by annual increments 
of £20 to a maximum of £700 a year, subject to the 
usual deductions under the School Teachers’ (Super- 
annuation) Acts. A further deduction will be made 
for accommodation, board, light, &c. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

Particulars and form of application (which must be 
returned by the 20th May, 1931) may be had by for- 
warding a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope to 

F. R. PASCOR, 
Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro, 
23rd April, 1931. 





ss MONEY writing Showcards at home. We 
‘4 instruct you, supply work and pay cash weekly.— 


Grant & GRAY (GL), 2 Victori. Street, 5.W. 1. 





TFX\HE post of HEAD MISTRESS at the school of S.S, 
. Mary and Anne, Abbots Bronley, the senior girls’ 
school of the Midland Division of the Woodard schools, 
will be vacant at Christmas. The salary includes board 
and lodging, starts at £800 p.a. and rises by £50 p.a. to 
£1,100.—Applicants are asked to forward full particulars, 
including age, together with testimonials, to the PROVOST 
Or DENSTONE, Baschurch, Salop, before May 21. 


cI ide red Or LIVERPOOL. 

J ee on 

APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE 
WALKER ART GALLERY. 

The Corporation of Liverpool are prepared to receive 
applications for appointment as Deputy Director of the 
Walker Art Gallery. 

The salary will be at the rate of £450 per annum. 

The person appointed will be subject to the Standing 
Orders of the City Council, and will be required to con- 
tribute under the Local Government and Other Officers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1922. 

Applicants should have a knowledge of the fine arts, 
staff administration and cataloguing work, &c., and 
should state practical experience. 

Applications, stating age, experience, and qualifica- 
tions, together with copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, and endorsed ‘‘ Deputy Director of the 
Walker Art Gallery,” to be received by The ‘Town Clerk, 
Municipal Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool, on or before 
TUESDAY, the 12th day of May, 1931. 

Canvassing of Members of the Committee or the City 
Council will be considered a disqualification. 

WALTER MOON, 

Town Clerk’s Office, Town Clerk. 

_Liverpool. 





fNNHE EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

LTD., Hagley Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham.— 
Applications are invited for the position of Head-Mistress 
from the beginning of the Autumn Term, 1931. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to the SECRETARY before May 
9th, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 





Or 

ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF FINE ART AND DIRECTOR- 

SHIP OF THE KING EDWARD VIL SCHOOL 
OF ART 


ower © DURHAM. 


The Council of Armstrong College invites applications 
for this appointment. Salary, £800 per annum. Duties 
to commence September 15th, 1931. Previous teaching 
in a School of Art not essential. Ten copies of applica- 
tions, together with ten copies of not more than three 
testimonials, should be lodged, not later than Saturday, 
May 23rd, 1931, with the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

J. Y. T. GREIG, 
Registrar, Armstrong College. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEG 


ES 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
F LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration, Appointment 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 








NAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 

J receive practical training at the Central Kmploy- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, foreign languages, 
&c. Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 





SECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 
TRAINING. 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried ae on completion of training. 

Mr. F, 8, Munrorp, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 

Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 
Residential accommodation for girls available in the 

College buildings. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


i HOUSE (Opposite Euston Station), on 

Tuesday, May 5th, Lunch Hour Address 1.20 
to2 p.m. C, F. Andrews. Subject: ‘* Gandhi and the 
Missions.” 








NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal. Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 





apply to the SECRETARY, 


UY SRR OF LONDoy 


A Lecture on “THE NORTH-WEST F 
OF INDIA” will be given by Lice q tou 
GEORGE F. MACMUNN, K.C.i., K.C.8.1 oan 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON,’ Strand “wee 
Wedneeday, MAY 61H, 1931, at 5.30 p.m. ‘The ty 
will be taken by Field-Marshal Sir Claud Js Mi 
G.CS.L, K-CALG. “hud Jacob, On 

course of three Lectures on “ PAGAN sp 
IN MOHAMMEDAN CIVILIZATION” pa 
by Professor E. WESTERMARCK, Ph.D LL.D, ° 
fessor of Philosophy at the Academy of Abo Fink x 
on MAY 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1931, at 5 p.m, at the 10" 
DON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, Houghton gs 
Aldwych, W.C.2. At the first Lecture the Chair wn 
taken by Professor C. G. Seligman, M, YR 
¥.R.S. (Professor of Ethnology in the Universit m 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 4 
S. J. WORSLEY. 
Academic Registrar 





















tl 
U N Or LON Doy 

A Course of four Lectures on “THE GENpy 
EXPERIMENT ” (outstanding features'in thivean 
of the League of Nations) will be given (in English 
by Prof. W. E. RAPPARD (Professor of Econom 
History and Public Finance in the University 
Geneva and the Graduate Institute of Internation 
Studies, Geneva) at the LONDON SscHooL 4 
ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C9 
on MAY 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th, at 5 pm, 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Phi 
Graham Wallas, M.A., Litt.D., Emeritus Professor , 
Political Science in the University. 

A Course of three Lectures on “ BRITISH RUL 
IN TROPICAL AFRICA ”’ will be given by the Rig, 
Hon. LORD LUGARD, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.8.0, (Britis 
Member of Permanent Mandates Commission of t 
League of Nations) at the LONDON SCHOOL 
ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, W.C.2) on MAY 15 
18th and 19th, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture th 
Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. L. 8, Amery, MP 

A Lecture on ‘* ATR COMMUNICATIONS OF TH 
BRITISH EMPIRE” will be given by Colonel th 
MASTER OF SEMPILL, A.F.C., F.R.Ae.S. (Chaim 
of the Aviation Section, London Chamber of Commerce 
at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, W.C.2) on FRIDAY 
MAY 15th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken 
Lieut.-Colonel J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, M.C. Lante 
illustrations. 

ADMISSION TO THE ABOVE LECTURES 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 


IVERSITY 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





Q{CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information ayj 
hk advice concerning the most suitable establishmeng 
will be given free of charge to parents stating { 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, local 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit St 
London, W.1. Telephone : Regent 0301 (2 line 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guides 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d, 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRBIi 


1 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date kw 
edge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNT 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stet 
London, E.C, 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053, 



























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





LDENHAM SCHOOL. — Entrance  Scholks 
L examination June 4th-6th. One scholarship 
£80, two of £60, and others of less amount will be offer 
to boys under 15 on May ist.—Further particulars it 
the HEAD-MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 





NHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Twelve  Scholanti 

J and Exhibitions (not open to Members of Colt 
or Junior School). These include five of £80 (in 
to £100 for special merit) ; James of Hereford Scho 
of £35 for boys born or brought up in Herefordsht 
Also R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 (preference to so 
fallen officers). Awards made for all-round excellent, 
special proficiency in any main subject, including Mus 
Preliminary Examination (at candidates’ own sche 
on Monday and Tuesday, June 1 and 2, 1931. fi 
Examination (at Cheltenham) on Wednesday ® 
Thursday, June 10th and 11, 1931.—Apply Bui 
Cheltenham College. 





LIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOI 
J PRET e- 
About 12 Entrance Scholarships value from £10 
£25 a year, and 1 Music Scholarship of £50 4 ¥ 
Pre'iminary Examination, May 25th and 26th. fit 
Examination, June 2nd, 8rd and 4th, Particulatsis 





the SECRETARY, 
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SCHOOL 








DGE.—THE PERSE 
ae tg 5 sang 5 * . 
-Master: H. A. Yootton, M.A. joarding 
Sal i for boys, offering unique advantages 
and 7 +a close proximity to the University. Very well 
‘mn for successiul work in Classics, Modern Languages 
kas Science. Preparatory department for junior boys, 
Ach: and Scouts. School house, in grownds of four 
ag Playing fields 28 acres. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


U 
‘ Ds will be 


, tes mus 
Ceo Application forms to be filled up and 


tion. 
ee the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or 
caee May 12th.-For further particulars apply to 
fayon KR. D. Bupwortu, Head-Master, School House, 
Derham. 


yAMBRI 

















RHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for King’s 
Scholarships, ranging in annual value from £20 
gin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 26th. 
t be under 14 on July Ist following the 





7ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
K Examination will be held on June 9th, 10th and 
ith for three entrance Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30 
‘inelusive fees £114).—For particulars apply to the 
Heap-MASTER. 





= < 
BIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—Ai 
L Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 


50 to 80 guineas) takes place annually in March 
Leighton Park is a Public School in whieh physica! 
the Danish System, Scouting and organised 








UEEN ANNE’S SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM. 
One Foundation Scholarship of the nominal value of 
£10 a year will be offered by the Governing Body on the 
result of an examination to be held in June, 1931, for 
girls under 14 on September 1st following the examina- 
tion. The Governors are prepared to give, as necessary, 
an additional grant up to £100 a year to the successful 
candidate, who must prove her need of financial 
assistance. 
Form of application and further particulars to be 
obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS at the School before 
May 11th, 1931. 





QT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
KJ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, geod food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





Ss" MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
h (English Church).— Beautiful house and grounds 
Qualitied staff—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 





\T. MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY .— 
nN Six entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 
100 to £40, will be offered next June: Candidates must 
over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successiul 
‘-andidates will enter the School in September, 1931.— 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MisTREss. Last day for returning entry forms, 
May 14th. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, ec. 


| EARN to wiite Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable, booklet iree—REGENT INstI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
] ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed. 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 


werner MASSEY, Literary Agent. Gooc stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 




















7 RANSLATION undertaken from French and Germaa 
- by lady of experience and long residence abroad 
Also typewriting —E. BAYLY, Werndriw, Lampeter. 


$95 ()4 YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
mOULCA. pupil carns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
post? ijeciaen Lesson and “ Guide S” free from 
London Colie se of Authorship, 37 (5) Albemarle Street, 
W. 1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 


HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


NULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD., of 
/ 2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 




















THE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 


ion for academic and music examinations; extensive 


TO LET, &c. 























ft Econom training on , SCC und | ; a I e | W HY not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street ? 
hiversity igure pursuits take the place of O.'T.C. activities. Fees | laying grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
nternatio 1 to 180 guincas per annum.—For particulars apply to | wimming; excellent health record; individual care. | RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room «& bkfst. from 5,6 daily, 
HOOL (mf the Head-Master, KE. B. CastL&, M.A., Oxon. cholarships available—Apply the PRINCIPALS. Baths tree. No tips. H. & ec. water all bedrooms. 
ch, W.C. 
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An examination will be held on the 2ist, 22nd, and 
93rd May, 1931, when several Entrance Scholarships will 
beofferedfor competition to candidates who will be under 
14 years of age on May 31st next. The value of the 
Scholarship varies between a nominal sum and a maxi- 
mam of £100 per annum according to (1) the financial 
position of the boy’s parents: (2) the standard of the 
boy's attainments, Two of the Scholarships at least. 
however, are of a minimum value of £80 per annum, 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School withont further 
examination, provided that their work is of sufficient 
merit. 

For further information and application forms, apply 
«fe 


to the BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W 
















IT, EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CAN'TERBURY.—PFully 
i) equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
aerea, Overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c,—For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. E. 
BurnsiprE. M.A., Head-Master. 












ITRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL 

(Founded by Friends, 1698.) 

offers to Boys, 8 to 18, a careful Education 
for life, with emphasis on character training. Separat: 
houses. On the fringe of the Lakeland Fells.—For 
Prospectus, particulars of Bursaries, &c., apply T. F 
GREEN, M.A., B.Se., Head-Master. 
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This School 
















COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
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An Examination will be held in June for the award oi! 
one open Scholarship, value £50 p.a., increasable to 
£85 in case of need, of four open Scholarships value 
£35-£70 p.a., and of various Exhibitions._-Particulars 
from the HEAD-MASTER, 














par SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 

will be held on May 21st, 1931 for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 
{85 to £70 per annum: and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to 
£30 perannum. Entries close on May 15th.—For further 
particulars and Entry Forms apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 



















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











4% opening occurs in a large first-rate School for a 
Ps musical Girl who wishes to be trained to teach and 
to take her L.R.A.M. Premium during first year. 
Exceptional advantages and opportunities.—For full 
particulars write ‘‘ Music,” c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 
Capnon Street, E.C. 4. 












og ea HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 





opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 
undertaken.— Principals: Miss MOBERLY and Miss 






Rosemary Youna, M.A. (Oxon.). 








YWITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY. 
OD CHATEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principal: MELLE RUFER. 








SWISS RESORTS 








” ANDERSTEG.—TwHE RUEDIHAUS in Bernese Ober- 
BLANDES (Pensionnat Sylva), 
NOBLET & DECOPPET. 


land, summer & winter resort.— Mrs. VIOLET BATESON 

L, 
¢, Sports dhiver a Chateau d'Oex. 
On recoit des olives pour cours de vacances. Etude 


approfondie du frangais. Rétérences en Angleterre «& 
en Suisse. 








ist class 
(HGR 


UCERNE.— Hotel Geau-Rivage. On take. 
4 modern. inc. terms fr. 12s. 6d. Eariv seas." 


] UCERNE. 
4 





Hotel Cecil. Opposite Kursaal. Modern 





Comfort. Dancing. Rins. 5 frs. Pension fr. 14 frs, 
\ PIEZ.—PARK HOTEL. ‘The most up-to-date in 
‘ Spiez. Moderate prices. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


YOMPANION PUPIL sought for advanced work in 

J modern languages or mathematics. Fees secondary 
consideration — companionship chief object. — Write 
C. P., c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, 1.C. 4. 








YLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
‘4 lessons EXTEMPORESPEAKING (Parliament, Bar, 
Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 








PUBLICATIONS 


“ (N\HRIST DOWN EAST,” by R. G. Burnett (166 

J pages). The wonderful story of the East End 
Mission, recording many amazing triumphs of redeeming 
grace. Post free fer 2s. 9d., from the Rev. F. W 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E.1. Secure your copy 
now, 








UMANE SLAUGHTER.—A convincing appeal for 
its general adoption. The Brochure, “ HUMANE 
SLAUGHTERING : THE VERDICT OF EXPE- 
RIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC TESTS,” published by the 
R.S.P.C.A., and prepared by the Society’s well-known 
Humane Slaughtering Adviser, Mr. R. O. P. Paddison, is 








brimfal of interesting facts, many of them new. The 
Pamphlet is a complete vindication of the Humane 


Method of Slaughter, and should be read not only by 
every animal lover but by all butchers and slaughtermen 
throughout the country.—Copies supplied gratis on 
application to R.S.P.C.A., 105, Street, 
London, 8.W. 1 


the Jermyn 








IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential Schoo! 
for Girls, Tele. : “‘ Watford 616.” 







A missing link will be 
Write Box 6, Mays, 


“er 


HE WORLD CRISIS.” 
gladly supplied free. 











24, Bury Street, 8.W. 1. 


A grade 3s. 3d., 2nd grade 2s. 9d. Larger quantities 
reduced prices. Price list from HAMPTON Frvit Farv, 
Hampton, Evesham. 





| OB ROY Oatmeal made from the cream of Scotch 
» Oats, which are acknowledged to be the finest 
Oats in the world, 34 Ibs. 1/6, 7 Ibs. 2/6, 10 Ibs. 3/6, 
post paid. Special quotations for larger quantities.— 
R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 





UGE turkeys, £1 ea., fowls 7s. 6d. pr., trussed ; 
40 strong fern plants, var.,in moss, 3s. ; post paid.— 
Noran DonoGuve, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


a PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &e. Any conditions; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & Co., 10 Woodstock Stree‘, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Sneligrove). 

















N RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-otf 
4 Garments.—‘* Castleway,”” Hanworth, Middlesex. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
i Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 





100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 
90 Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaceos ; every pipeful an indescribable plea- 
sure; 12s. 4d. per 4 Ib. tin, post extra. 





we you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Oflices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C, with remittance 
by Tuesday ot each week. Discounts :—24°, for 6 


insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





AVE you Cockroaches ? 'Chen buy “ Blattis ” Union 

Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 

used in all parte of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 

teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 

HowARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. Gd., 
2s, 6d., 4s. 64., post free. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free—HeNnty A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
Pines tenes St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 


{\OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
7 coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—Ratnsow PotrTery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 

















‘TONE for Garden.—Write for folder to ASHTON 
‘ & HOLMES LtD., Pennine Quarries, Macclesiicld. 
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THE SPIRIT OF BRITISH POLICY 


By HERMANN KANTOROWICZ 
Translated by W. H. JoHNsTon 


“ The purpose of this remarkable book is to do justice to England and especially to clear English 
policy of the charge of ‘encircling’ Germany.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


LASSALLE 


The Power of Illusion and the Illusion 
of Power 
By ARNO SCHIROKAUER 
Translated by EpEN and CeparR PAuL 
Schirokauer’s brilliant presentation is the 
first adequate biography of Lassalle to 
appear in the-English language. J/lustrated. 
15s. (Ready May 5th) 





25s. 


JEAN CAVALIER 


Baker’s Boy and British General 
By ARTHUR PAGE GRUBB 


The story of the former baker’s apprentice 
who, as leader of the Camisard Revolt, kept 
the armies of Louis XIV at bay for years. 


Illustrations and Map. 10s. 6d 





THE JAPANESE 
POPULATION PROBLEM 
By W. R. CROCKER 


A study of the chief factors which may 

render Japan’s expansion dominant in the 

international affairs of the Far East. 

“An able and scholarly monograph.”—Daily 
Mail. 10s. 6d. 


THE LAW RELATING TO 
TRADE COMBINATIONS 
By A. L. HASLAM, Ph.D. 


“Sound judgment free from political bias. 

... The work is one of high merit, and will 

become an authoritative exposition on the 
subject.".—Law Journal, 10s. 





ECONOMIC 
DISARMAMENT 


By J. H. RICHARDSON, Ph.D. 


This book points out the menace of exag- 

gerated economic nationalism to world peace 

and prosperity, and the economic injury 

resulting from conflicting monetary policies. 
7s. 6d. (Ready May 5th) 


THEORIES OF 
POPULATION 


From Raleigh to Arthur Young 
By JAMES-BONAR, LL.D., F.B.A. 


“Mr. Bonar has marshalled his material 
well, and shows the contributions made to 
the infant science of population’ by such 
writers as Bacon, Harrington, Graunt, 
Halley, Hume and others, down to Arthur 
Young.”—Saturday Review. 10s. 6d. 





THE ENGLISH MEDIEVAL FEAST 


By WILLIAM EDWARD MEAD 


This book describes the scene of the Medieval Feast, the food and its preparation, the service, and 
the drinks. It is, in fact, replete with curious information, and tells the reader where he may 


go in search of more. 


A THEORY OF 
LAUGHTER 


With Special Relation to Comedy and 


Tragedy 
By V. K. KRISHNA MENON, M.A. 
The author makes a new approach in his 
attempt at finding a solution to the problem 
of laughter, and in doing so is led to a 
discussion of the nature of art. 5s. 





Illustrated. 15s, 


DISCORDS MINGLED 
By CARL ENGEL 
For those who, besides listening to music, 
like occasionally to read about it, this should 
prove a companionable volume. Mr. Engel 
writes about music as something human and 
vital, through which life is powerfully 
influenced. Illustrated. 12s. 6d, 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
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